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PREFACE 



TO THB 



SECOND EDITION. 



A PASSAGE from the Preface to Professor De Morgan's 
" Elements of Arithmetic " so completely represents my 
own views upon the character of the following work, 
that, instead of making any original remark of my own, 
I transfer it. It is only necessary to substitute the word 
Chrammar for Arithmetic, and the application of the ex- 
tract becomes exact. 

''Since the publication of the First Edition of this 
work, though its sale has sufficiently convinced me that 
there exists a disposition to introduce the principles of 
Arithmetic into schools, as well as the practice, I have 
often heard it remarked that it was a hard book for 
children. I never dared to suppose it would be other- 
wise. All who have been engaged in the education of 
youth are aware that it is a hard thing to make them 
think; so hard, indeed, that masters had, till w^in 
the last few years, almost universally abandoned the 
attempt, and taught them rules instead of principles — 
by authority instead of demonstration. This system is 
now passing away, and muiy preceptors may be found. 



ecwT^o-^s-g.si.sio 
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who are of opinion^ that; whatever may be the addi- 
tional trouble to themselves, their pupils should always 
be induced to reflect upon, and know the reason for, 
what they are doing. Such I would advise not to be 
discouraged by the failure of a first attempt to make 
the learner understand the principle of a rule. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that, under the present system, five 
years of a boy's life are partially spent in merely learn- 
ing the rules contained in this Treatise, and those for 
the most part in so imperfect a way, that he is not fit 
to encounter any question unless he sees the head of the 
book under which it falls. On a very moderate compu- 
tation of the time thus bestowed, the pupil would be in 
no respect worse off, though he spent five hours on every 
page of this work." 

Now I am not only prepared to admit, that what is 
learned from the following pages wiU, probably, be 
learned slowly, but I recommend that it should be so 
learned. On the other hand, however, I insist upon the 
certainty, that, when the book, has once been mastered, 
the student will have been brought sufficiently £su* in 
Philology to find all that comes afterwards easy beyond 
expectation. He will have as much Logic as explains 
the structure of propositions, and that is nearly/ as much 
as is wanted at all for philological purposes, and a great 
deal more than is at present known generally. He will 
also^ave the elements of Philological Classification; 
inasmuch as, having learned from practice the value of 
such a division in language as the one which comprises 
the English, Dutch, German, and Scandinavian lan- 
guages, he will find no trouble in understanding the 
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higher groups, called Indo-European, Semitic, &c. 
Lastly, he will have compared the inflected character of 
the Anglo-Saxon stage of our own language with the 
uninflected structure of the present English, and have 
done something in observing the transition from the one 
state to the other. This prepares him for an Histori- 
cal view of Language in its broadest form. What he 
has learned with difficulty concerning the relations be- 
tween the English and Anglo-Saxon, he will perceive 
at once in a comparison between either the Latin and 
Italian, or between any other ancient tongue and its 
modem derivative. Hence, those who mean to go far- 
ther into the studies of Grammar and Etymology are 
prepared for their researches by a preliminary discip- 
line; and it is believed that this discipline is sufficient 
to carry them to some distance beyond the threshold 
of even the highest works on those subjects. Such, at 
least, is the aim of the present writer, who has enlarged 
upon these points, solely for the sake of shewing that 
slow steps in the beginning, may lead to a rapid progress 
in the conclusion of a study. 

With those, however, who are satisfied with simply 
learning what is called the grammar of their mother- 
tongue, and who merely require the rules for speaking 
Englbh correctly, the previous statements are insuffi- 
cient. Such readers are neither learning special Gram- 
mar nor Philology in general. They are simply study- 
ing English ; and they wish to study it as quickly and 
as easily as possible. To them I would submit, that, 
under the usual course of English, they learn either 
too much or too little. If they merely mean to speak 
and write with average correctness, they can get what 
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they want without any grammar at all ; viz. by attend- 
ing to the language of the best sort of their acquaint- 
ance, and by applying to some good authority in doubt- 
ful cases. If, on the other hand, they are desirous of 
either knowing the history, or of reasoning on the prin- 
ciples of the English language, their usual studies are 
insufficient : no amount of rules will teach either the 
one or the other. 

I have no hesitation in asserting, that, out of every 
hundred statements made by the current writers on the 
English language, ninety-nine come under one of the 
two following predicaments : they either contain that 
which is incorrect, and better not known at all, or 
something that was known before, and would have been 
known independent of any grammatical lesson whatever. 

Whether an historical and grammatical knowledge of 
a man's mother-tongue (in other words, the theory of it) 
be worth superadding to a mere practical power of using 
it with average correctness for the purposes of writing 
and speaking, is a point upon which I abstain from an 
opinion. I am only certain that such knowledge is not 
to be won without an effort, or, to speak more speci- 
fically, without the exertion of the understanding as 
well as the exercise of the memory. 

Upper Southwick Street, 
April 25, 1847. 
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The following pages are laid before the public with 
the view of supplying beginners in Grammar with in- 
formation more in accordance with the present state 
of learning than that which is afforded bj the gram- 
mars currently in use. ' Of these^ each and all have the 
same merits and the same defects. In the matter of 
S3mtax they are the least faulty ; although even in this 
department they err, at times, most grievously. Not- 
withstanding this, the strong sense that characterises 
the reasoning of Oobbett affords an intellectual exercise, 
even where the facts upon which it works are wrong ; 
whilst the copiousness of illustration in Lindley Murray 
has its value as exercises and in the way of practice. 
Here, however, the praise of the usual grammarians 
ends. What they teach in the way of Etymology, what 
they exhibit as constituting the structure of language, 
and what they indicate as the general principles of lan- 
guage, are matters that they supply only for the sake 
of being unlearned when the researches of the student 
become extended. Ko person conversant with modern 
philology will consider this statement as overcharged. 
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What the following pages profess to exhibit is referri- 
ble to two heads : firstly, the special details of the struc- 
ture of the English language ; secondly, certain facts and 
reasonings in general grammar. These latter points are 
incorporated with the former, for the following reasons. 
It is not from the grammars either of classical languages, 
or from those of any foreign tongue, that the first 
knowledge of the general principles of Grammar is best 
derived ; although such is a current, if not an universal 
opinion. We best learn the theory of a language when 
we study it independently of the practice. We may 
see this, by asking whether the meaning of words like 
Case, Concord, Government, Noun, <&c., is best col- 
lected from the grammar of a known or an unknown 
language. In the latter case, the attention is divided 
between the general principles of grammar, common to 
all languages, and the special details of the particular 
language in question. In the former case, the &miliarity 
with the details leaves the attention undivided for the 
comprehension of general principles. Whatever be the 
country of the student, the analysis of his native tongue 
is best practised in general grammar. 

Having indicated the mixed character of my work, I 
wish to state with what views I would have it judged. 
There is much in Grammar that is indeterminate. Most 
of the terms are unsettled and many of the definitions 
have yet to be agreed upon. Such being the case, an 
author has a choice between two modes of proceeding. 
He may either lay down his assertions peremptorily, 
demanding an acquiescence in his authority ; or he may« 
by full and sufficient trains of reasoning upon each 
doubtful term, and upon each unrecognized generalisa- 
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tion, ezhanst the subject, and conyinoe his reader. To 
have taken up the former plan, would have been oppo- 
site to the purpose of the author, whose intention it was 
that the character of his book should be disciplinal ; to 
have ventured upon the latter would have extended the 
work to an indefinite length. Between these two me- 
thods, however, there was an intermediate one. In the 
first place, the present is no independent work, but an 
elementary form of a fuller and more critical volume ; 
in which volume definitions are fixed, and doubts dis- 
cussed. In the next place, the pretensions of the book 
are limited. There are a vast number of questions in 
respect not only to points of general grammar, but 
even in respect to special facts in the English language, 
to which no categorical answer in the present state 
of philology can be given : to such questions as How 
many cases ? How many parts of speech ? How many 
irregular verbs are there in English % no cautious gram- 
marian would venture an unqualified answer. The re- 
ply depends upon the definition of the words case, parts 
of speech, and irregular; and, in respect to these, it will 
be long before there is full unanimity. The present 
book will not enable the student to give ofi-hand 
answers on doubtful points. It will, however, present 
him with new and numerous facts, and habituate him to 
the reasoning upon them. 

For what precise age of the student any work of 
instruction may be designed, is in few departments of 
knowledge easy to be accurately determined. A book 
addressed to the understanding should be taken up a 
few years later than one addressed more particularly to 
the memory. It is considered by the author that the 

h 
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same degree of attention, the same effort of thought 
that understands the first principles of arithmetic and 
geometry, will also understand the subject-matter of the 
present volume. This, it is conceived, recommends the 
work in question to the middle and higher, but not to 
the lower parts of schools. 

The amount of preliminary knowledge on other sub- 
jects required for the study of the work in question is 
ascertained more easily. It can be wholly mastered 
independent of any knowledge either of the classical 
languages or of Logic. 

During the perusal of the first part, the student 
should have before him, and continually refer to, a map 
of Germany and Northern Europe. A sufficient know- 
ledge of the general history is presumed ; since it can- 
not be said, that, in expecting a knowledge of what is 
meant by such terms as the Norman Conquest, we look 
for too much on the part of the learner. The words 
quoted from the Anglo-Saxon should be written down, 
and the parts wherein they differ from the English 
should be carefully marked by means of underlining. 
The pronunciation is a secondary affair. 

In Part IL the assistance of the teacher will be most 
wanted. The description of a sound is difficult; so 
that he should be prepared to exhibit the nature of our 
elementary sounds orally, and to make the pupil repeat 
after him until his familiarity with the properties of 
the different sounds become perfect. (See §§ 40, 41, 
43.) From Part IL the student may proceed to the 
Prosody (Part V.), since by so doing he completes his 
familiarity with those points of grammar which are so 
essential and elementary as accent and quantity. 
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Of Part III. the first fifteen sections should be stu- 
died slowij and repeatedly, since upon his funiliarity 
with these will depend the clearness of the student's 
yiews respecting the nature and number of the parts of 
speech, and his appreciation of the rules of Syntax. In 
the remainder of Part III. firee use must be made of the 
pen, and all foreign words that are quoted in illustration 
of an English one must, as before, be written down. 
The sections upon Composition and Derivation (§§ 256 
—^289) may be omitted in the first reading. 

Before entering upon the Sjrntax (Part IV.) the Ety- 
mology should be gone through twice, and the sections 
explanatory of the structure of propositions more than 
twice. 

Such seems to the author the amount of time and 
attention requisite to obtain clear ideas in general 
grammar^ and a knowledge in detail of the structure of 
the English language. Upon these points, where the 
attempt at explanation and illustration is most yisible^ 
such time and attention should more especially be be- 
stowed. A few fundamental points familiarly under- 
stood serve as a key to the rest. What these are, the 
teacher will collect from the degree to which the expo- 
sition of them is extended. Amongst others, it may bo 
necessary to indicate §§ 43, 44, 52, 80, 8C— 100. 

Univehsity Collkqs, 
Juiy 20//I, 1843. 
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PART I. 



HI8T0EICAL INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Thb history of the English language, as spoken 
in England, begins in the year 449 A.n. In that year it 
began to be introduced into Britain from the continent 
of Europe. The portion of the continent from which it 
was introduced was Germany. In that part of Europe 
it had been spoken from times anterior to history, being 
the original language of the country. Respecting the 
English language in its earliest stage two points must be 
remembered. 1. That it was not the native language of 
Britain, and must not be called British. 2. That it was 
the native language of Germany ; and that it is the lan- 
guages of ancient Germany in the earliest, and of mo- 
dem Germany in the present times, to which it is 
related. 

§ 2. By referring to a map of Northern Germany we 
may mark the districts fron^ which the English language 
was introduced into Britain; remembering, at the same 
time, that the date is the year 449 a.d. Beginning with 
the sea-coast, and starting from the north, at the pro- 
vince of Jutland, on the limits between Germany and 
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Denmark, we should remark the rivers Eyder, Elbe, 
Weser, Ems, and Bhine. It was from the line of 
country between the first and last of these rivers that 
the English population of Britain was chiefly intro- 
duced. Particular notice should also be taken of the 
following provinces, viz, Jutland, Sleswick, Holstein, 
Friesland, and Westphalia. 

' § 3. First setUement of invaders from Germany, — In 
the year 449 a.d. the invaders from northern Germany 
made the first permanent settlement in Britain. Ebbs- 
fleet, in the Isle of Thanet, was the spot where they 
landed; and the particular name that these tribes gave 
themselves was that of JtUes. Their leaders were Hen- 
gist and Horsa. Six years after their landing they had 
established the Kingdom of Kent j so that the county of 
Kent was the first district where the original British 
was superseded by the morther^tongue of the present 
English, introduced from Germany. 

§ 4. Second settlement of invaders from Germany, — 
In the year 477 a.d. invaders from Northern Germany 
made the second permanent settlement in Britain. The 
coast of Sussex was the spot whereon they landed. The 
particular name that these tribes gave themselves was 
that of Saxons, Their leader was Ella. They established 
the kingdom of the South Saxons (Sussex) ; so that the 
county of Sussex was the second district where the ori- 
ginal British was superseded by the mother-tongue of the 
present English, introduced bom, Northern Germany. 

§ 6, Third settlememt cf invaders from Germany, — In 
the year 495 a.ix. invaders from Northern Germany 
made the third permanent settlement in Britain. • The 
coast of Hampshire was the spot whereon they landed. 
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Like the inyaders last mentioned, these tribes were 
Saxons. Their leader was Oerdic. Thej^ established 
the kingdom of the West Saxons (Wessex) ; so that the 
county of Hants was the third district where the original 
British was superseded by the mother-tongue of the 
present English, introduced from Northern Germany. 

§ 6. Fourth settlement of invaders from Germany, — 
A.D. 530, certain Saxons landed in Essex ; so that the 
county of Essex was the fourth district where the 
original British was superseded by the mother-tongue of 
the present English, introduced from Northern Ger- 
many. 

§ 7. Fifik settlement of invaders from, Germany.-^ 
These were Angles in Norfolk and Suffolk. This settle- 
ment, of which the precise date is not known, took place 
during the reign of Oerdic in Wessex. The fifth dis 
trict where the original British was superseded by the 
mother-tongue of the present English was the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk ; the particular dialect intro- 
duced being that of the Angles. 

§ 8. Si^h settlement of invaders from Germany. — In 
the year 547 a.d. invaders from Northern Germany 
made the sixth permanent settlement in Britain. The 
south eastern counties of Scotland, between the rivers 
Tweed and Forth, were the districts where they landed. 
They were of the tribe of the Angles, and their leader 
was Ida. The south eastern parts of Scotland consti- 
tuted the sixth district where the original British was 
superseded by the mother-tongue of the present English, 
introduced from Northern Germany. 

§ 9. ^ general idea of the quarters from whence the 
invaders from Gbrmany originated has been given in the 
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preceding sections. The particular districts from which 
each of the three different trihes originated is not known 
to a certainty. It is most prohable that the Angles came 
from the present duchy of Sleswick ; the Jutes from the 
north of the Angles (South Jutland) ; and the Saxons 
from some point between the Elbe and Rhine. Of the 
three tribes, however, the language was essentially one 
and the same, exhibiting for the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes respectively only the variations of dialect. 

§ 10. We may now inquire into the extermon of the 
language of these German invaders, having learned 
already upon what parts of the island of Britain it was 
first introduced. As the new language spread, the original 
language retreated, until eventually the Britons were 
confined to the principality of Wales ; where they and 
their language exist at the present moment. The original 
British was the mother-tongue of the present Welsh. 

§ 11. In the county of Kent the original British, as 
stated in § 3, was superseded by the extension of the 
dialect of the Jutes. Besides those of Kent, there were 
Jutes in part of Sussex, and in part of the Isle of 
Wight. The immediate origin of these last is uncertain. 
Of the three invading tribes the Jutes were the least 
important. 

§ 12. In the county of Sussex the original British 
was superseded by the extension of the dialect of the 
Saxons under Ella. See § 4. 

§ 13. In the following counties it was by the exten- 
sion of the Saxon introduced by the followers of Cerdic 
that the original British was supplanted — Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire, Wilts, part of Somerset, part of Devon- 
shire, part of Surrey, Glostershire, Oxfordshire, Berk- 
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shire, Buckinghamshire. These counties constituted the 
important kingdom of the West Saxons (Wessex). 

§ 14. It was hj the extension of the Saxon intro- 
duced hj the invaders of a.d. 530 that the original 
British of Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire 
was superseded. 

§ 15. It was bj the extension of the language intro- 
duced bj the Angle invaders of Norfolk and Suffolk 
that the original British of Cambridgeshire and the Isle 
of Elj, and of parts of Lincolnshire and Northampton- 
shire, was superseded. 

§ 16. It was bj the extension of the language intro- 
duced by the Angles of the south of Scotland that the 
original British was superseded in the following coun- 
ties — Northumberland, Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
the North Midland counties. 

§ 17. The three districts where the original British 
lasted longest were— 

1. Cumberland; where it was extant in the tenth 
century. 

2. Cornwall ; where it was currently spoken in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

3. Wales ; where it exists at the present moment. 

§ 18. The death of Ecbert took place in 836 a.d. It 
is convenient to take the reign of Ecbert as the date of 
the consolidation of the Anglo-Saxon power in England 
It is convenient, also, to consider the dialects of the 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons as having by this time con- 
situated a single language, viz. the Anglo-Saxon. 

§ 19. The Anglo-Saxon is the mother-tongue of the 
present English. 

R 3 
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§ 20. If the present English of the nineteenth cen- 
tury be compared with the Anglo-Saxon of the ninth, 
the following points of difference will be observed : — 

1. The Anglo-Saxon language contained words that 
are either wanting in the present English, or, if found, 
used in a different sense. 



AS. 


English. 


A.S. 


English. 


lyft 


air 


swithe 


very 


lichama 


body 


8£re 


very 


stefh 


voice 


sith 


late 


the6d 


people 


reccan 


care about 


ece 


everlasting 


ongitan 


understand 


hw£et 


sharp 


sweltan 


die, &o. 



These words, which are very numerous, although lost 
(or changed as to meaning) in the current English, are 
often preserved in the provincial dialects. 

2. The present English contains words that were 
either wanting in the Anglo-Saxon, or, if found, used 
in a different sense — voice, people, conjugal, philosophy, 
alchemist, very, survey, shawl, and other words, to the 
amount of some hundreds. These have been introduced 
since the time of the Anglo-Saxons, from the Latin, 
Greek, French, Arabic, and other languages. 

3. Words found in both Anglo-Saxon and English 
appear in different forms in the different languages. 



A.S. 


English. 


A.S. 


English. 


an 
eahta 


one 
eight 


gwrs 
ic 


grass 
I 


nygon 
endlufon 


nine 
eleven 


sprsdc 
edge 


speech 
eye. 
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4. The Anglo-Saxon contained grammatical forms 
that are wanting in the present English. 



A.S. 


English. 


A. S. English. 


tung-e7ia 


tongries 


god-ra good 


word-a 


words 


wi-< we two 


treow-M 


trees 


gi't ye two 


god-an 


good 


hwo-ne who-m 


god-re 


good 


we luf-^'o^ we love 

s 


god-ne 


good 


we luf-oc^ we loved 


god-e8 


good 


to hif'ianne to love^ &c. 



5. The present English contains grammatical forms 
that were wanting in Anglo-Saxon. The words ours, 
yours, theirs, hers, were unknown in Anglo-Saxon. 

6. Grammatical forms found both in the Anglo-Saxon 
and the English appear with different forms in the dif- 
ferent languages. 



A.S. 


English. 


A.S. 


English. 


smith-ea 


smithes 


hv4-m 


who^m 


smith-oj 


smiths 


blets-oc^ 


bless-edf &c. 



7. Phrases and sentences were used in Anglo-Saxon 
which are inadmissible in the present English. 

8. Phrases and sentences are used in the modem 
English which were inadmissible in Anglo-Saxon. 

§ 21. The first great change was effected in the 
Anglo-Saxon in the year 1066 a.d. In this year the 
Norman Conquest took place. The effect of this was 
to introduce a vast number of French words into the 
language of England : so that the original Anglo-Saxon 
became mixed and irregular. By the year 1150 a 
considerable change had been affected in the A. S. 
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§ 22. SemirSaaon Stage. — From about 1150 a.d. to 
1250, the language is called Semi-Saxon, or Aa^-Saxon, 
being intermediate to the early English, and the Anglo- 
Saxon anterior to the Conquest. 

§ 23. Old EngUsk Stage, — The language from the 
time of Henry III. to Eichard 11. is called Old English. 
It agrees with the Anglo-Saxon more than with the 
present English. 

§ 24. Middle English, — From the reign of Eichard 
II. to that of Queen Elizabeth the language is called 
Middle English. It difi'ers in many points from the 
present English, but more from the Semi-Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

§ 25, Modem (or New) English, — To an English- 
man of the present day the language under James I., 
and of the writers of the later part of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, although presenting several peculiarities, is suffi- 
ciently like the English of the present day to be easily 
understood. This we may prove by referring to the 
works of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, or any of the writers 
of the time in point. This is the period of the Modern 
(or New) English. 

^ 2Q. What has just preceded is an exhibition of the 
stages of the English language; through which it passed 
between the period of the Anglo-Saxons and the present 
day. Beyond this, it is necessary to be informed con- 
cerning certain languages of Germany, and the North of 
Europe, to which the Anglo-Saxon, the mother-tongue 
of the present English, is allied. 

§ 27. Old Saxon. — The language spoken in the 
present province of Westphalia, and in the districts 
about Cleves, Essen, and Munster, was closely akin 
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to the Anglo-Saxon. This language is called the Old 
Saxon. 

§ 28. Old Frisian, — This was the language of the 
present province of Friesland, and of the parts north 
and south of that district. The Old Frisian is closely 
allied to the Anglo-Saxon, and stands in the same rela- 
tion to the modem Dutch, spoken in Holland, as the 
Anglo-Saxon does to the English. 

§ 29. Old High German, — By tracing towards their 
sources the rivers Rhine, Mayne, and Neckar, we come 
to the tracts of country over which another language 
akin to the Anglo-Saxon was spoken, via, Bayaria, 
Alsati% parts of Lorraine, and of Switzerland, Suabia, 
and Franconia. This language is the mother-tongue of 
the present German. Constance, Strasburg, St. Gall, 
Worms, Spires,. Mentz, Wirtzburg, and Fulda, may be 
noted as cities where the Old High German was especi- 
ally cultivated. 

§ 30. Mosao'Gothic, — By following the course of the 
Danube we reach the Roman province of Moesia. The 
earliest inhabitants of this province were not akin to any 
of the tribes of Germany, any more than the original 
Britons of England were akin to the Anglo-Saxon in- 
vaders. However, in the second century of the Chris- 
tian aera, the province of Moesia was possessed by tribes 
from the north-eastern parts of Germany. These were 
called Goths, or, more specifically, the Goths of MoBsia. 
Their language is called Moaso^Gothic. 

The earliest written works that occur, either in the 
Anglo-Saxon or the languages allied to it, are IVlaeso- 
Gothic. Parts of a translation of the Gospels written 
by a Mo3so-Gothic bishop of the name of Ulphilas in 
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the fourth oenturj are still extant, and are of great im- 
portance in illustrating the Anglo-Saxon and the allied 
languages. 

§ 31. Old Norse, — ^Languages akin to the Anglo- 
Saxon were spoken not only oyer Germany, but also 
over Denmark, over Sweden, over Norway, and over the 
distant island Iceland. The languages of these coun- 
tries when spoken of collectively, and in their earliest 
stage, were called the Old Norse. By Old Norse (or 
Northern) is meant the mother- tongue of the present 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, and also 
of the language of the Feroe Isles. 

§ 32. Such are the languages from which the modem 
languages of Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Iceland are descended, just as the English is 
descended from the Anglo-Saxon. As jthese languages 
were akin to the Anglo-Saxon, so are the modern lan- 
guages derived from them akin to the English. 

In this manner the languages just mentioned, both 
ancient and modem constitute what is called one great 
stock of languages, which stock is named the Gothic 
stock, from the circumstance of its being the Gothic 
tribes of Germany that were first known to the civilised 
world. 
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PART 11. 

THE SOUNDS, LETTERS, AND ACCENTS. 

§ 33. Thb simple elementary sounds in the present 
English are as follows : 

1. The sound of the letter a in ah, father, <fec. 

2. The sound of the letter a in fate, bate, ale, pale, 
bait, ail, snake, snail, &c. 

3. The sound of the letter a in fat, pat, hat, that, hat, 
pattififf, &c. All these three sounds are varieties of one 
and the same original sound. Thej are generally ex- 
pressed in spelling by the letter a. 

4. The sound of the e in bed, beck, less, net, netting, 
&c This is a short quick sound. It is generally ex- 
pressed by the letter e. 

5. The sound of the e in feet, need, seed, seek, leak, 
seat, beat, &o. This sound is often considered as allied 
to the preceding one, and as being merely a lengthened 
variety of it. It is the opinion of the best writers on 
the subject that it is the lengthened form of the vowel 
sound next about to be mentioned. 

6. The sound of the t in tin, pity pitted, stick, kicky 
&G, This sound is often considered as allied to the 
sound of i in pine, shine, (fee, and as being merely a 
shortened variety of it. It is, however, the opinion of 
the best writers on the subject that it is a shortened 
form of the sound of e in feet, rather than of the t in 
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* pine. This is the yiew taken of the sound in question 
in all languages except the English. 

7. The sound of the oo in cool, and of the o in move, 
prove, 

8. The sound of the u in btiU, fuU, pull, &c. Al- 
though these two last-mentioned sounds are expressed 
in spelling hy different letters, (the one by u, and the 
other by o,) they are evidently allied in utterance. They 
are both varieties of one and the same sound, pronounced 
rapidly in the one case, and slowly in ^he other. The 
two sounds bear the same relation to each other as the 
a in fate bears to the a in fat, and the ee in feet to the 
t in^. 

9. The sound of the aw in b^wl, of the au in hatd, 
and of the a in hall, aU, talk, &c. This sound is gene- 
rally expressed by the letter a, either alone, as in all 
and baU, or combined with some other letter, as in haiU 
and bawl. This mode of expression is faulty, and con- 
ceals the true nature of the sound. Its real relation is 
to the two sounds that will next be mentioned, to which 
it stands in the same relation that the a in father does 
to the a in fate and the a in fat, 

10. The sound of the o in note, boat, float, no, so, &c. 

11. The sound of the o in Tiot, knot, knotty, <&c. 

12. The sound of the u in but, nvt, &c. It is doubt- 
ful how &r this sound is a separate and independent 
sound, or how far it is a variety of the oo in cool, and 
thet« npvU. 

The sounds hitherto named are called vovfd sounds, 
or vowels, 

13. The sound of the letter w in wo, tvUl, This 
sound is evidently allied to the sound of the oo in cooZ (7). 
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Some writers consider it identical, and assert that the 
words tffUl and (hmI are sounded alike. It is, however, 
convenient to consider the w in totll as a separate inde- 
pendent sound. 

14. The sound of the letter y in ye, yes, yet. This 
sound is evidently allied to the sound of the ee in feet 
(Sy Some writers consider it identical, and assert that 
the words yet and ee-^ are sounded alike. It is, how- 
ever, convenient to consider the y in yet 2a s, separate 
independent sound, w and y are called semi^yowela 
(i, e. AaZ^vowels). 

15. The sound of the letter p in pin, pit, &c. 

16. The sound of the letter b in bin, bit, &c, 

17. The sound of the letter/ in /n,^, &c. 

18. The sound of the letter v in van, vane, <fec. 

19. The sound of the letter t in tin, tip, teal, neat, kc, 

20. The sound of the letter d in din, dip, deal, need, 

kC' 

21. The sound of the letters th in thin, thick, through, 
doth, moth, kc. It is here necessary to remark the 
difference that ^ists between the speaking and the 
spelling. The sound of the th in thin is a simple single 
elementary sound ; and, as such, should be expressed by 
a simple single elementary letter. Instead of this, it is 
expressed by two letters, or by a combination ; so that, 
although a simple sound to the ear, it has the appear- 
ance of being a compound one to the eye. It is above 
all things necessajy to remember that the real sound of 
h preceded by t is very different from that of the th in 
thin, and that the real sound of the th in thin is very 
different from that of h preceded by t. More upon this 
matter will appear in the sequel. 
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22. The sound of the letters ih in ihi/My ikem^ thaUf 
clothe, Eespeeting this sound the reader's attention is 
called to two points. 

1st; That, like the sound last mentioned, it is a sim- 
ple single elementary sound, expressed, not by a simple 
single elementary sign, or letter, but by two letters, or a 
combination. 

2nd, That, although different from the sound last 
mentioned (21), it is spelt predsely in the same way. 

The th in Mn is allied to the Bound of ^, as in tin. 

The ih in thine is allied to the sound of e?, as in dkis, 

23. Thfi sound of the letter h^ as in hiU, keep, oak^ 
&c. 

24. The sound of the letter ^, as in ^, gim, log, egg, 
&c. 

25. The sound of the letter s, as in sin, seal, yes, &c. 

26. The sound of the letter z, as in teal, buzz, Haze, 
&c. 

27. The sound of the letters «^ as in duy, shme^ shmi, 
ash, httsh, &c. This sound is in the same predicament 
as sounds 21 and 22. It is a single simple elementary 
sound, expressed, not by a single simple ekmentary sign, 
or letter, but by two letters, or a combination. The 
real sound of h preceded by b is Tery different from that 
of the sh in shvn^; and the real sound of the sh in Mm 
is very differaiit from that of h preceded by s, 

28. The sound of the letter z in amre. Although 
without a corresponding sign, or lettw, this sound is 
single, simple, aad elementary. Its real nature, howevjer, 
is disguised by the various and incorrect methods by 
which it is r^resented in writing. The sounds of the z 
in azure, the z in glazier, and the s in pleasure are iden- 
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tioaL This sonnd is related to the A in thine in the 
same way as the ik in ihin is related to the ih in thine. 
Moreover, the a^ in Mns and the z in azure are related 
to the usual sounds of a and respectively, just as the 
th in thin and the th in thine are respectively related to 
t and (f . 

The sounds from 15 to 28, inclusive^ are called mute 
sounds, or mutes. 

29. The sound of the letters ng, as in hmg, ting, 
ring. This sound is in the same predicament with 
sounds 21, 22y and 27. It is a simple single elemen- 
tary sound, expressed, not by a simple single elemen- 
tary sign, or letter, but by two letters^ or a combi- 
nation. The real sound of g preceded by n is very 
different from that of the Tig in king, and the real sound 
of the ng in king is very different from that of g 
preceded by n. 

30. The sound of the letter A, as in hat, hear^ hop, 
&c. It consists of a simple breathing. 

31. The sound of the letter I in leg, hill, &c. 

32. The sound of the letter m in Tnat, cram, &c. 

33. The sound of the letter n in net, none, ko, 

34. The sound of the letter r in rcw, hear, &o. 
These four last-mentioned sounds are called liquids. 

The mutes, liquids, ng, and h, taken together, are called 
oonsona&ts. 

Here ends the list of the simple single elementary 
sounds in the English language. 

§ 34. Bat, besides these, there are six compound 
sounds. 

Of these, four are compounded by means of a vowel, 
and two by means of a consonant. 
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§ 35. The compound sounds formed by vowels fall 
into two divisions. 

§ 36. Compounds formed « by means of a vowel and 
the semi-vowel w. These are two in number. 

1. The sound of the letters ou in hoiaey motue, &c. 
The nature of this compound is disguised by the spelling. 
It consists of the sound of the a in father, followed by 
that of the w in taiU, rapidly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letters ew in new, and also of the 
single letter u (when sounded ew) in muse, tune, &c. The 
nature of this compound is disguised by the spelling. It 
consists of the sound of the i in pit, followed by that of 
the w iu ufUl, rapidly pronounced. When represented by 
means of the single letter u, the spelling gives the errone- 
ous notion of its being a single simple elementary sound. 

§ 37. Compounds formed by means of a vowel and 
the semi-vowel y. These, also, are two in number. 

1. The sound of the letter i in pine, fine, Jind, mind. 
The nature of this compound is disguised by the spelling. 
As it is represented by means of the single letter i, the 
erroneous notion is engendered of its being a simple 
single elementary sound ; and also of its being the sound 
of the i in pit, lengthened in the pronunciation. Both 
these views are wrong. The real elements of the sound 
in question are generally considered to be the sound of 
the a in fat, followed by that of the p in yet, rapidly 
pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letters oi in voice, Twise, The 
nature of this compound is sufficiently/although not 
exactly, represented by the spelling. Its real elements 
are the aw in bawl, (a variety of the sound of o in note,) 
and the y in yet. 
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$ 38. The compoand sounds fonned hj the union of 
a vowel and a semi-vowel are called diphthongs. 

§ 39. The eompound sounds formed by the union of 
two consonants are two in number. 

1. The sound of the letters ch in cAes^. This is really 
the sound of tsh rapidly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letter j in Jed, This is really 
the sound of dssh rapidly pronounced. The letter g, as 
in gibbet, also represents this sound. 

§ 40. The sounds that constitute language are fonned 
by means of. the breath passing through the throat and 
mouth, and being acted upon during its passi^ by the 
tongue^ teeth, or lips. 

When the passage of the air is either free, or only 
partially closed, the stream of air passes without inter- 
ruption, and so forms the sounds which are called vowel 
sounds The first twelve simple elementary sounds were 
vowels. The sounds of a, e,or o can all be pronounced 
with the mouth partially open, and with the breath in 
an uninterrupted stream. 

$ 41. The simple elementary sounds caOed conso- 
nants have the following peculiarity. They are unable 
to form even the shortest word or syllable without the 
aid of a vowel Thus, the vowels a or o are capable of 
being used as syllables, and so are the combinations ha 
or h. But the single sounds of b\ or T, if taken by 
themselves, cannot form a word, or even a syllable. In 
order to do so, they must be joined to a vowel, and 
sounded ahng wUh U, For this reason they are called 
consonants, from the Latin words oon (^mth) and eonmu 
(ecnmding) ; whilst the word v(mel is derived fix>m the 

8 
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Latin word vocaMs (vocal), because vowels can be sounded 
by tbemselyes. 

§ 42. Of the six compound sounds, tbe first four were 
called diphthongs, from the Greek words dia (double), 
and pJUhongce (a voice), 

§ 43. The point respecting the nature of the ele- 
mentary sounds Y^dth which it is most important, in 
EngUsh grammar, to be femiUar, is the difference be- 
tween the sounds that are called sharp, and the sounds 
that are called fia;t. This is of especial importance in 
dealing with the mutes. 

In order to understand this difference, it is necessary 
to take some mute consonants (p, h, /, v, t, d,.th,k, g. 
By z, sh, zh), and to pronounce them as independently of 
any vowel as it is possible to do. We must try to give 
a sound to such single consonants as p\ f, &c. In at- 
tempting Jbhis, we shall succeed in making an imperfect 
sound. 

Now, if the mute consonant so taken and; uttered be 
one of the following, p, /, t, th (as in thin), k, s, or sh, 
the sound will be that of a whisper. The sound o{p\ 
t\ (such as it is,) is that of a man speaking under the 
natural pitch of his voice, and at a whisper. 

But if the mute consonant so taken and uttered be 
either b, v, d, ih (as in thine), g, z, or zh, the sound will 
be that of a man speaking at the natural pitch of his 
vbice, and with a certain degree of loudn^ess and clear- 
ness. This difference in the nature of the mute is 
highly important to .be familiar with. Those that are 
sounded like p* and /*, &c,, are called the sharp mutes. 
Those that are sounded like 6* and v\ &c., are called the 
flat mutes. 
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Sliaip. 


Flat. 


p . . f 


b . . V 


t . . thi 


d . . th« 


k . . — 


g' . • - 


s . . sh 


z . . z* 
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§ 44. When two or more mutes of different degrees of 
sharpness or flatness come together in the same syllable, 
they form a combination of sounds that |s incapable of 
being pronounced. This may be understood by practis- 
ing a few combinations according to the following table. 
The sharp mutes are arranged on the left, the flat ones 
on the right side of the line. 



Sharp. 



P 
t 

k 

s 



f 

th« 

sh 



Flat. 



b 
d 

g 



V 

the 

Z7 



Now, taking whatever letter we may from the one side 
of the line, and joining it immediately, in the same 
syllable, with any letter whatever from the other side of 
the line, we find the combination unpronounceable. 



abt, 


avt, 


ahth. 


avth. 


agt, 


m>y 


^y 


ags. 


apd, 


afb. 


apv, 


afd. 


atb, 


akd, 


akzy 


akb. 


asd, 


askd, 


asg, 


Qjikg, &c. 


' As in thin. 




' As 


mihm. 


' As in UUm, 




« As 


in Hdne, 


' As in gun. 




' As 


inositre. 


* As in oEwre. 
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Of course, oombmations of this sort can be written, and 
they can be spelt (indeed, in English, as written combi- 
nations thej occur very frequently, e, g, stags, lada, 
&c. &c.) : they cannot, howeyer, be pronounced, each 
sound remaining unchanged. 

In order to become pronounced, a change must occur ; 
one of the sounds must change its character, and so 
accommodate itself to the other. This change takes 
place in one of two ways ; either the first of the two 
sounds takes the degree of sharpness or flatness of the 
second, or else the second takes the degree of sharpness 
or flatness of the first. Thus, abt becomes pronounce- 
able either by b becoming p, or by t passing into d ; in 
other words, it changes either into apt or into abd. So 
on with the rest. 

avt becomes either q/Tt, or avd. 



abth 


9} 


i9 


aptkf or abdh. 


agt 


n 


M 


ahty or agd. 


ags, 


n 


W 


aks, or agz. 


apd, 


99 


99 


apt or abd. 


dsdf 


99 


99 


asty or aad. 


ashdf 


» 


M 


axhty or aaihd. 


<ug> 


» 


>9 


ask, or assg. 



This change is necessary and universal It holds good 
not for the English alone, but for all languages.' The 
only diflerence is that different languages change difier- 
ent letters ; that is, one language accommodates the first 
letter to the second, and so turns agt into akt; whilst 
another accommodates the second letter to the first, 
changing agt into agd. 

There is no fiEust that requires to be more familiarly 
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known than this ; since there are at least three forma- 
tions in the English language where its influence is 
Most important. These are the possessive forms in -«, 
the plurals in s^ the preterites in -d and -i. 

Neither are there many facts in language more dis* 
guised than this is disguised in English. The s in the 
word ^ags is sharp ; the g in the word stags is flat. 
Notwithstanding this, the combination ags exists. It 
exists, however, in the spelling only. In speaking, the 
8 is sounded as z, and the word stags is pronounced stagz. 
Again, in words like tossed, plticked, looked, the e is 
omitted in pronunciation. Hence the words become 
tossd, pluckd, hohd; that is, the flat d comes in con- 
tact with the sharp h and s. Now, this combination 
exists in the spelling only ; since the preterites of plvxik, 
look, and toss, are, in speech, pronounced pluckt, lookt, 
tosst. 

For the sake of fixing the attention of the reader on 
the point, I will indicate in this place the reason for the 
difference between the spelling and the pronunciation, 
which has just been alluded to. This is as follows : For 
the possessive case singular, for the nominative plural, 
and for the preterite tense of verbs, the forms in Anglo- 
Saxon were fuller than they are in the present English. 
The possessive singular ended not in -« only, but in -es ; 
and the nominative plural in -a«. Similarly the preterite 
of the verbs ended either in -od, or -ed, not in -d only. 
E, g, wordes ^=of a word (word's^ flddes z=:of a flood 
(Jlood^s), landes ^=of a land (or lands), tkinges ^=of a 
thing (or thing's), endas = ends, and so on throughout 
the language. In this case the vowel separated the two 
consonants, and kept them from coming together. As 
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long as this vowel kept its place, the consonants re' 
mained unchanged, their different degrees of sharpness 
and flatness being a matter of indifference. When, how- 
ever, the vowel was dropped, the consonants came in 
contact. This reduced a change on one side or the 
other to a matter of necessity. 

§ 45. Next to knowing that two mutes of different 
degrees of sharpness or flatness cannot come together 
in the same syllable, it is important to know that two 
identical letters cannot come together in the same syl<- 
lable. 

In illustration of this, we may take a word ending in 
p, t, or 8, such as tap, bat or mis. To add a second p, a 
second t, or a second s, is impracticable. At the first 
glance this statement seems untrue. Nothing, appar 
rently, is commoner than words like tapp, hatt, miss. 
However, like the combinations indicated above, these 
are, in reality, combinations in spelling only ; they 
have no existence in pronunciation. We have only 
to attempt to pronounce hat% sap^p, &c., to prove 
this. 

§ 46. Hitherto we have been concerned with the 
elementary sounds of the English langui^, and with 
certain peculiarities of certain combinations. In con- 
sidering these matters, it may have been observed by 
the reader that the pronunciation and the spelling 
do not always coincide. Such is the case with (amongst 
others) the word stags, which is pronounced as if the 
last letter was z {stagz). This fact of the difference 
between the pronunciation and spelling must be borne 
in mind; since many words that are sounded alike 
are spelt differently, and many words that are sounded 
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differently are spelt alike. This leads us to the consi- 
deration of the letters and the alphabet. It is necessary 
to bear in mind that a letter is not a sound itself, but 
only the sign of a sound. 

§ 47. As exhibited in § 33, the number of the simple 
el^nentary sounds in English is thirty-four. Of these, 
however, some may be considered, not as original and 
separate sounds, but as mere varieties of some other* 
sound ; e. g. 

The three sounds of a, as in f<Uheryfaltey and/o^, may 
be considered as varieties of one and the same sound. 
See § 33. 1, 2, 3. 

. The sounds of i in pit, and oiee'va. feet, may be con- 
sidered as varieties of one and the same sound : or, if 
this view be not adopted, the ee in f^ may be consi- 
doed as a variety of e in bed. See { 33. 4, 5» 6. 

The sounds of u in hull, and oo in cool, may be con- 
sideved as varieties of one and the same sound. See 
§ 33. 7, 8. 

The sounds of the aw in hard, and of the o in note 
and not, may be considered as varieties of one and the 
same sound. See { 33. 9, 10, 11. 

These views would reduce the number of elementary 
sounds in English from thirty-four to twenty-eight. 

To express these twenty-eight sounds in writing, 
there are, in English, the following twenty-six letters : 
aeiouwppbfvtdhgszhlmnrjcqz. It is, 
therefore, easy to see that there are in English more 
sounds to be expressed in writing than there are letters 
to express them by. 

From these twenty-six letters, however, we must sub- 
tract the following — 
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1. The letter ^'^ as in jest : since it is not one of the 
twenty-eight simple elementary sounds that this letter 
is the sign o£ The subtraction of the letter j reduces 
the number of letters expressive of the simple sounds to 
twenty-five. 

2. The letter c ; since it expresses only what is as well 
expressed by either s or Ic, The words cnty and can are 
pronounced siJtg and lean respectively. The subtraction 
of the letter c reduces the number of letters expressive 
of the simple sounds to twenty-four. 

3. 4. The letters ^, and x ; since q is only ho (or 
cu))y and x is only Jes (or os). The words queen and hox 
are pronounced cween (or hweevi), and hoks (or hockSy or 
hoci)y respectively. The subtraction of the letters q and 
X reduces the number of letters to twenty-two. 

§ 48. We have now seen that for twenty-eight simple 
elementary sounds there are only twenty-two simple 
elementary letters ; consequently, six of the simple ele- 
mentary sounds have no sign or letter corresponding to 
them. These six sounds are, 

1. The u in hvJt, This is expressed by the letter u ; 
the proper business of which letter is to express the 
vowel sound in words like huU, one very different from 
the one in question. 

2. The th in thin. This is a simple sound, and one 
by no means accurately expressed by the combination tk. 
In the Greek alphabet, where this sound occtirs it is 
expressed by a simple sign, the letter 0. The same was 
the case in Anglo-Saxon, where the letter )> was simi- 
larly used. The loss of the Anglo-Saxon )», a simple 
sign for a simple sound, is to be regretted. 

3. The th in thine. For this simple single sound 
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the Anglo-Saxons had also a simple single sign '(p) ; 
the loss of which in the present English is much to be 
regretted. 

4. The sound of the «^ in shine. This is a simple 
single sound without a sign equally simple and single to 
express it. 

5. The sound of the e in a2ure. This is a simple 
single sound without a sign equally simple and single to 
express it. 

6. The sound of the ng in king. This is a simple 
single sound without a sign equally simple and single to 
express it, 

§ 49. In § 47 the letters of the English language 
are arranged in a natural order : that is, the Vowels 
come first, then the Mutes, then the Aspirate A, fourth- 
ly the liquids (^, m, n, r), and finally the double letter 
J, with the redundant signs o, q, and x. Besides this, 
the Mutes that were most akin were placed next each 
other : thus p and b, t and dy came in order ; and so on 
throughout. Thus the arrangement of the letters, as 
exhibited in § 47, was a natural arrangement ; at least, 
it was a natural arrangement up to a certain point. 

§ 50. The Alphabet.— The order of the letters in the 
English Alphabet is not the natural order. It is well 
known to be as follows \ah c d efg hijklmnopq 
rstuvwxyz. This arrangement of the English let- 
ters is called the Alphabet, In the Greek language the 
name of the first letter (or a) is Alpha, and of the 
second (or h) Beta, Erom these two words, the names 
of the two first letters, the word Alphabet is derived. 

§ 51. In respect to its merits or demerits the En- 
glish alphabet is 
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1. Redundant It contains three superfluous letters, 
via, c, q, and x. 

2. Deficient It wants signs for the six sounds men- 
tioned in § 48. 

3. IncoTmstent. It expresses the double sound of 
the first letter in jest (dak) by a single sign^ and the 
single sounds of the first letters in ikm, thine, and shine, 
hy two signs (th and sh). 

There are other faults in the English alphabet and 
the English method of spelling, which it is not necessary 
here to enlarge upon. For many of these a sufficient^ 
although not a satisfactory, reason can be exhibited. 

§ 52. Aceent — Next to ike consideration of the ele- 
mentary sounds, and of the letters that represent them, 
comes that of Accent. The nature of accent we may 
exhibit by the word tyrant. 

In this word there is an emphasis, a sti'esi^ or a 
raising of the ycnce on the first syllable ; that is, on the 
syllable ty. If we chose to express the fact in writing 
we might invent a mark of some sort^ and place it oyer 
or under the syllable ty* We might write t^ami, or 
tyrant, &o* This raising of the voice, this stress, or 
this emphasis is called aeoenU Compared with Uie syl- 
lable rant, the syllable ty is accented : in other words, 
the word t^ant is accented on the first syllable* 

The word tjranny is in the same predicament. The 
syllable that is accented is the first. 

The word tyr&nnical is in a difilaront predicament. 
The syllable accented is the second. 

The following is a sam^j^e of words accented on the 
first syllafole — dnxJior, a/rgve, hdstm^ fM^^ fosBes^ 
smiting, h'dtband, mdrket, vdpour hdrefoat, &g. 
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Contrasted with these are the words that will next be 
introduced — brigdde^ pretence, karpoon, reliivey deter , 
cumme, hemtght^ bereft, before, abrodd, abode, abstriUse, 
&c. Herein the accent is on the last syllable. 

The ear should be familiar with the differences of 
accent in different words. The best practice in this 
matter is to do as follows^ viz. to take a word accented 
on the first syllable, and to change the place of the 
accent, by removing it to the second, and vice versd; e,g, 
to pronounce iyi^arU as if it were tyrdnt, market as if 
it were marhH, detir as if it were dSter. This transpo- 
sition of the accent shews at once the effect that accent 
has upon the sound of words. 

The words quoted above, with their accents trans- 
posedy were fictitious specimens. There are in English 
no such words as tyrant, rnarket, dSter, There are, how- 
ever, in English real specimens of this transposition of 
the accent. They play an important part in the gram- 
mar of the language ; since it is a fact in English that 
one and the same word may sometimes take its accent 
on the firsts and sometimes on the second syllable, this 
change of accent being accompanied by a change of 
meaning. We say, I am in a state of tdrment ; but we do 
not say, These things torment me. We say. These things 
tormhU m^ ; but we do not say, / am in a state of 
tormeni. The reason of this difference is, that the word 
tormervt when used as a noun takes its accent on the 
first syllable, and when used as a verb on the last. 

For the sake of accustoming the ear to the nature 
of accent, the following list of words is subjoined. It 
consists of words identical in everything but the accent. 
In those of the first column the accent is on the first. 
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in those of tbe second column on the second sjllable 
The words in the first column are Nouns {an dbsent 
man). The words in the second column are Verbs (7 
abshu mysdf). 



absent 


absent 


extract 


extract 


Abstract 


abstract 


ferment 


ferment 


accent 


accent 


frequent 


frequent 


^ffix 


affix 


import 


imp6rt 


aiigment 


augment 


incense 


incense 


colleague 


coUeiigue 


insult 


insult 


c6mpact 


compact 


object 


object 


c6mpound 


comp6und 


perfume 


perfiime 


c6mpress 


compress 


permit 


permit 


c6ncert 


concert 


prefix 


prefix 


c6ncrete 


concrete 


premise 


premise 


c6nduct 


condtict 


presage 


pres^e 


confine 


confine 


present 


present 


confiict 


conflict 


pr6duce 


produce 


c6nserYe 


conserve 


pr6ject 


project 


c6nsort 


cons6rt 


pr6test 


protest 


contract 


contrdct 


rebel 


reb61 


c6ntrast 


contrast 


record 


rec6rd 


converse 


converse 


refuse 


refiise 


c6nvert 


convert 


subject 


subject 


desert 


desert 


stirvej 


surv^j 


d6scant 


descent 


t6rment 


torment 


essay 


essdj 


transfer 


transf(§r 


export 


exp6rt 


transport 


transp6rt 



The next question is the proportion that the accented 
and unaccented syllables bear to each other. In hasten 
and deUr each word consisted of two syllables, of which 
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the one was aooented, and the other was not. The pro- 
portion, therefore, of the unaccented syllable to the ac- 
cented was as one to one. In tjrcmny the case was dif- 
ferent. The unaccented syllables were as two to one. 
What follows is a classification of words according to the 
proportion of their accented and unaccented syllables ; 
and the divisions are again subdivided according to the 
place of the accent. 

L Words where the unaccented syllables are to the 
accented syllables as one to one : 

a. The accent on the first syllable, — dndkoTy drgue^ 
hditetiy tyrantf fodlishf Idver, stdnding, worshdp, liar, 
heddley &c 

h. The accent on the second syllable, — harpodfiy hri- 
gdde, beseech, deUr, beliSve, cusdme, invhU, rely, refuse, 
attain, &c. 

IL Words where the unaccented syllables are to th^ 
accented syllables as two to one : 

a. The accent on the first syllable,— /<5r^(/^, merrily, 
ckeMiy, piiiftd, dSstit^Ue. 

h. The accent on the second syllable, — disdble, reip^ 
lim^, endedvour, replenish, &c. 

c. The accent on the third syllable, -*cat;aZe^, disem- 
hdffiu, (fee. 

§ 53. Syllables, — Take any word in the English 
Language, such as he, man, over, under. If we examine 
this, we shall find that it consists of a certain number of 
sounds, which sounds are more or less perfectly expressed 
by letters. Thus the word man consists of three sounds ; 
the first that of a consonant, the second that of a vowel, 
and the third that of a consonant again. The first of 
these is represented by the letter m, the second by the 
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letter a, the third by the letter n. The three sounds 
taken together form the word man, as it is heard in the 
spoken language. The three letters (m, a, and n) being 
taken together form the word man, as it is read in the 
written language. In this word a certain number of 
sounds are taken together, and bj that means there is 
constituted what the grammarians call a syllable. The 
word syllable is derived from the Greek words syn (mth) 
and lahem (to take). The word vnan is not only a syl- 
lable, but a word also; which shews that words may 
consist of a single syllable. 

Words consisting of single syllables are called numo- 
si/Uables, from the Greek word monos (^alone), — man, he, 
^le, child, &c. 

Words consisting of two syllables are called dii- 
8t/llahle8, from the Greek word dis (twice), — over, under, 
abotU, father, m>other, <kc 

Words consisting of three syllables are called trisyl- 
lahles, from the Greek word treis (three), — disable, father- 
less, repining, sorcerer, &c. 

Words consisting of more than three syllables are 
called polysyllables, from the Greek word polys (m^ny), 
— architecture, incapacity, fermentation, &c. 

§ 54. Quantity, — By comparing the sound of the let- 
ter a in fate with that of the a in fat, we perceiye two 
things, a likeness and a difference. The likeness con- 
sists in both sounds having the character of a ; the dif- 
ference consists in the unequal length of the two sounds. 
In faJbe the vowel is pronounced slowly, so that the time 
taken up in the utterence is, comparatively speaking, 
Long. In faJt the vowel is pronounced less slowly, so 
that the time taken up in the utterance is, compara- 
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tively speaking, Short. Hence the a in fate (and the 
vowel sounds like it) are called Long Vowels ; and the 
a in fat (and vowels like it) are called Short Vowels. 

§ 55, QitanUty of Vowels, — The following table exhi- 
bits the quantity of the vowels in English. 



Long Vowels. 
a in father 
. fate 
feet 
cool 
bawl 
'note 



ee 

00 



aw 



Short Vowels. 



a m 



u 



u 



fat 
pit 
buU 

• 
not 
but 



The difference between long and short sounds is 
expressed by the marks ~ and ". The former is placed 
above Long, and the latter above Short sounds. 

Long Sounds. Short Sounds. 



Sounds. 


Short Sounds. 


bate 


b&t 


pate 


p&t 


hate 


h&t 


strait 


8&d 


gate 


gl&d 


white 


wit 


slight 


slit 


sprite 


hit 



feet 


fit 


beat 


bit 


peat 


pit 


C05l 


bail 


pool 


piill 


pole 


hot 


note 


not 


boat, <Ssc. 


bOss, kc. 



§ 56. Quantity of Syllables, — In every syllable there 
must be one vowel sound. In no syllable can there be 
more than one vowel sound. These two facts taken 
together shew that the vowel is the essential part of the 
syllable. The application of this fact will appear within 
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a few sentences. At present it is necessary to inquire 
into the length of syllables. 

The syllable Tnen and the syllable mend are of dif« 
ferent lengths. The latter is longer than the former by 
a sound, t. e. by the sound expressed by the letter d. In 
both syllables, however, the vowel is the same, and con- 
sequently of the same quantity. Thus we see that, as 
far as the vowel taken hy iUelf is concerned, the two 
syllables {men and m^nd) are of the same length ; whilst 
they are of different lengths if the vowel he considered 
along with ike consonants that follow it (n, d). 

Again, the syllable seen and the syllable see are of 
different lengths. The latter is shorter than the former 
by a sound, i, e, by the sound expressed by the letter n. 
In both syllables, however, the vowel is the same, and 
consequently of the same quantity. Thus we see that, 
as far as the vowel taken hy itself is concerned, the two 
syllables {seen and see are of the same quantity) ; whilst 
they are of different quantities if the vowel he considered 
along with the consonant {or consonants) thai follow U. 

Hence there are two ways of determining the quantity 
of a syllable. 

1st, By measuring it by the quantity of the vowel. — 
In this case short vowels form short syllables, even 
though the number of consonants that follow them be 
great ; and long vowels form long syllables, even though 
few or no consonants follow. 

2nd, By measuring it by the vowels and consonants 
taken together. — In this case short vowels constitute 
long syllables when followed by a number of consonants, 
and long vowels constitute short syllables when followed 
by few or no consonants. 
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In the English language it is the former measure that 
is adopted ; that is, the quantity of the vowel determines 
the quantity of the syllable. 

§ 57. Orthography. — ^This term is derived fix)m the 
two Greek words, ortkos {upright, right, correct) and 
graphd (/ write). It signifies right writing. Ortho- 
graphy teaches us to represent the words of the spoken 
language by means of letters ; that is, by writing or 
printing. If we first pronounce a word (e. g, man, child), 
then spell it or write it down, and, lastly, inquire 
whether the spellinsr is correct, we ask a question be- 
longing to the province of orthography. 

Orthography deals with words as they are spelt, or 
with language as it is written. 

§ 58. OrihJbepy. — Orthoepy is different from ortho- 
graphy. There are a vast number of words of which 
the pronunciation is doubtful, being sounded differently 
by different persons. For instance, the word neither is 
pronounced in three ways : niiher, nayther, and neether. 
To ascertain the proper pronunciation of words is the 
province of orthoepy. The word means right pronun- 
ciation. It teaches us to specJc the words of our lan- 
guage accurately. If we first pronounce a word, and 
then ask whether we have pronounced it properly, we 
ask a question belonging to the province of orthoepy. 
Orthoepy deals with words as they are pronounced, or 
with language as it is sounded. 

The term is derived from two Greek words, orthos 
{upright, right, correct) and ep6 {I speak). 

§ 59. In no language do the spelling and the speak- 
ing (that is, the orthography and the orthoepy) abso- 
lutely coincide. The former always represents the latter 
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more or less imperfectly. Some of the reasons for this 
in the particular case of our own language, may be seen 
in §§ 4:7 and 48. In those sections is shewn that the 
number of simple elementary sounds is greater than that 
of the simple elementary signs (or letters) expressive of 
them. This deficiency reduces the orthography to the 
following dilemma. Either certain sounds must not be 
distinguished at all, or else they must be distinguished 
by means more or less incorrect. A practical knowledge 
of some of the main peculiarities may be collected from 
the forthcoming obsenrations upon the use of particular 
letters. Previously^ however, it is necessary to be &mi- 
liar with the following hctB. 

§ 60. The Broad and Small vowels. — Of the vowels, 
three are what is called Broad, and three what is called 
Small. The broad vowels are a, o, t^ ; the small vowels 
are e, i, and p (whenever that letter is sounded as e 
or *). 

§ 61. The affinities o/k mth s. — It is a fact observed 
in most languages, that, under certain circumstances, 
the sound of k has a tendency to change into that of s. 
There are innumerable instances of syllables which in 
an early stage of language were sounded kee, and ki, 
being in a later stage of the same language, sounded as 
see, si. At other times the change is from k to tsh. 
There are innumerable instances of syllables which in 
an early stage of language were sounded as kee, and ki, 
being, in a later stage of the same language, sounded 
as tshee, and tshi (in the English orthography chee and 
chi). 

§ 62. The affinity between g and j. — It b a fact ob- 
served in most languages, that, under certain circum- 
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stances, the sound of g (as in got) has a tendency to 
change iuto some sound allied to that of y or dah. There 
are innumerable instances of syllables which in an early 
stage of a language were sounded gee,^ and gi,^ being, in 
a later stage of the same language, sounded as dzhee^ 
and dzhi,^ 

§ 63. Observe in the two preceding sections the words 
'' certain circumstances,** The circumstances that espe- 
cially favour the conversion of the sounds of k and g 
(as in kin and got) into the sounds allied to s and dahy 
are, 

1. The fact of their being immediately followed by 
the sound of the- semi- vowel y (as in y.€t). 

2. The fact of their being immediately followed by a 
small vowel. See § 60. 

§ 64 Conventional methods of expr^ng the quantity 
of vowels. — As this applies to all the vowels equally, 
it may be mentioned in the present place more properly 
than under the head of any particular letter. 

The sounds of the vowel a in fate and fat evidently 
differ from each other in respect to quaiitity. Upon 
this fact ihe following questions arise : 

1. Whether it is necessary to express this difference 
in writing % 

2. Supposing the necessity of so doing, how it is to 
be done ? 

The a in faie is long, the a in fat short The shortest 
way of expressing this differience is to have two separate 
signs (or letters) ; one for the long sound, the other for 
the 8h(»*t one. This is actually done in the Greek 

* As the g in gig, gibberish, and gun, 

* As the j in jig, and the g in gibbet. 
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language ; where the sounds of the e in h^d^ and the o 
in noty are expressed bj the signs c and o, whilst those 
of the ee in feet^ and the o in note^ are expressed by the 
signs 17 and cii, respectivelj. Such, however, is not the 
method in English. In English we have methods less 
simple, partaking of the nature of expedients. 

§ 65. Conventional methods of expressing the Longness 
of vowels. This is done in three ways. 

I. By doubling the vowel ; f^d, feed, 

II. By adding a second vowel, and so giving the ap- 
pearance of a diphthong ; r^d redd. 

III. By adding at the end of the word the letter e, 
which, from the circumstance of its not being sounded, 
is called the e mute ; b&t, bate. 

§ 66. Conventional method of expressing the Shortness 
of a vowel. — The fact of a vowel being short is gene- 
rally expressed by doubling the consonant that follows. 
In § 45 it is stated that a real doubling of the sound 
of a consonant within one and the same syllable is im- 
practicable ; hence such words as toss and egg are to be 
loo'ked upon as matters of spelling only. This mode of 
spelling gives us a convenient method of exhibiting to 
the eye the fact of the vowel that precedes the doubled 
letter being short. The reader is again warned that the 
sound of the consonant is not really doubled. 

§ 67. The Etymological Principle, — The sound of 
the letter c in the word city is a sound that we naturally 
express by the letter s; and, if we looked only to the 
expression of the sound, we should spell the word sity. 
This, however, is not the case, and that for the follow- 
ing reason. — The word city is a word of Latin origin. 
In that language its form was dvitds, and it was spelt 
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with c. To change this e into « conceals in some de- 
gree the origin of fche word j for this reason the c is 
retained. 

There are in the English language manj words like 
oity^ where the natural spelling is with «, but where c is 
retained for the sake of exhibiting the origin^ history^ or 
derifwitUm of the word. Now the origins, histories, and 
derivations of words are taught bj what is called Efcj- 
mologj j so that, when we admit a mode of spelling that 
for the mere representation of the sound is unneoes- 
saiy, we admit it on what is called the Etymological 
Principle. 

§ 68. Remarks on the powers of the Utter (3, — 1. Be^ 
fore a small vowel c is pronounced as s;^ city, cUieen, 
cetaceous, Cyprian. (See §§ 60, 61, 62, 63.) 

2. Before a broad vowel or a consonant e is pro- 
nounced 9S&; cat, craft. (See k,) 

3. Followed by the letter h it serves to express the 
sound of tsh; as church, birch. 

4. At the end of a word c rarely occurs. (See k.) 

§ 69. Remarks on the powers of the Utter D. — In a 
large class of words d is used in spelling where the 
real sound is that of U Words like stuffed, tripped, 
plucked, &c. are all pronounced stuft, tript, pluckt^ &o. It 
is very important to be familiar with the orthographical 
substitution of d for t. 

§ 70. Remarks on the powers of the Utter G. 1. Be- 
fore a small vowel ^ is generally pronounced as^ ; JSgypt 
gin, gibe, gibbet, con^geal, gem, &c. (See § 62.) 

2. Before a broad vowel or a consonant^ is pronounced 
as in^n. 

* In«m; never u « in Aom, t. e. as «. 

B 
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3. With the letter h it retains its natunJ sound, as in 
ghost, 

§ 71. Remarks on certain pow&rs of ike letter H. — 
The letter h enters into combination with other letters, 
and these combinations of h with other letters are used 
as conyenient modes of expressing those simple element- 
ary sounds which have no sign (or letter) equally simple 
to represent them. (See § 48.) 

1. The combination of A with t, or ih. This combi- 
nation expresses two sounds : 1. that of the ih in thin ; 
2. that of the th in thine, 

2. The combination of h with s, or sh. This combi- 
nation expresses the sound of the sh in Mne, 

3. The combination of h with c, or ch. This com- 
bination expresses the sound of the c& in chesty and is 
equivalent to tsk 

§ 72. The letter I. — For the circumstance of this 
letter representing two distinct soundsj see § 33. 6. 

§ 73. The letter E. — 1. K rarely comes before a 
broad vowel. In this place we generally find c. 

2. But it is used before a small vowel ; because in 
that position c would run the chance of being sounded 
as «. (See § 68.) 

3. At the end of words, h is used in preference to c 
We write stick, lock, rather than stic, locy or stioCf locc. 

4. E is rarely doubled. We . write stick, hck, rather 
than stiJdc, lokk, 

§ 74. The letter S.— In a very laige class of words 
the letter s is used in spelling where the real sound is 
that of the letter z. Words like stcigs, haUs, peas, &c, are 
pronounced stagz, haUz, peaz. It is very important to be 
familiar with this orthographical substitution of s for z. 
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§ 75. The whole of the details in the English spelling 
are &r too numerous to be exhibited in the present 
pages. Those that have been just notioed are the points 
of the greatest importance. By attending to what fol- 
lows, we shall see that for most of the leading peculiari- 
ties there is a reason. 

§ 76. The reason for c, when followed by a small 
vowelj haying the sound of 8, may be collected from 
§§ 60, 61, 62, 63. 

§ 77. The reason for c (§ 68) being rarely found at 
the end of words is as follows : 

The sound of the letter c is either that of k or of s. 
Which of these sounds it shall represent is determined 
by what follows. (See § 68.) 

K followed by nothing, it has no fixed sound. 
At the end of words it is followed by nothing, 
Whence it has no fixed sound ; and 
Therefore is inconvenient at the end of words. 
§ 78* The reason for d being often sounded like t 
(§ 69) is as follows : 

The words where it is so sounded are either the past 
tenses of verbs, or the participles of verbs, — ^as pltickedf 
tossed, stepped, &c. 

Now the letter e in the second syllable of these words 
(and of words like them) is not sounded; whence the 
sounds of k (in pltick), of s (in toss), and of p (in step), 
come in immediate contact with the sound of the let- 
ter d. 

But the sound of the letter d is flat, whilst those of k, 
^ 8, and p are sharp ; so that the combinations kd, sd, and 
pd are unpronounceable. Hence>(2 is sounded as t (See 
§44.) 
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In the older stages of the English langoage the vowel 
e (or some other vowel equivalent to it) was actually 
sounded, and in those times d was sounded also. 

Hence d is retained in spelling, although its sound is 
the sound of U 

§ 79. The reason for g^ when followed by a small 
vowel, having the sound of dah (or/), may be collected 
from § 62. 

§ 80. The reason for h appearing in combination with 
f, «, and c, in words like ihim, (and thme), thine^ and chesty 
is as follows : 

The Greeks had in their language the sounds of both 
the t in tiuy and of the ih in ikin. 

These two sounds they viewed in a proper light ; that 
is, they considered them both as simple single elemen- 
tary sounds. 

Accordingly, they expressed them by signs, or letters, 
equally simple, single, and elementary. The first they 
denoted by the sign, or letter, r, the second by the sign, 
or letter, 0, 

They observed also the difference in sound between 
fchese two-sounds. 

To this difference of sound they gave names. The 
sound of T (f) was called psUon (a word meaning bare). 
The sound of 6 (th) was called dasy (a word meaning 
rough). 

In the Latin language, however, there was no such 
sound as that of th in thin. 

And, consequently, there was no simple single sign to 
represent it. 

Notwithstanding this the La,tins knew of the sound 
and of its being in Greek ; and, at times, when they 
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wrote words of Greek extraction, they had occasion to 
represent it 

Thej also knew that the sound was called daxy^ in 
opposition to the sound of t (r), which was psUan. 

Now the Latins conceived that the difference hetween 
a sound called pdUm, and a sound called dasy, consisted 
in the latter being pronounced with a stronger breath, 
or breathing. 

In the Latin language the word cupirctHon means 
breathing ; so that, according to the yiews just stated, 
the Greek word dasy was translated by the Latin word 
aspircstua (i. e. aspirated or cuxxmipanied hy a breathing). 

In Latin the letter h was not caUed a sound, but 
merely a breathing {aspiratio). 

This being the case, the addition of the letter h was 
thought a fit way of expressing the difference between 
the sounds of the t in tin and the th in Ain, 

As the influence of the Latin language was great, 
this view of the nature of the sound of ih (and of sounds 
like it) became common. 

The Anglo-Saxons, like the Greeks, had a simple 
single sign for the simple single sound : vuu 'p (for the 
ih in thvn)^ and 6 (for the ih in ikme). 

But their Norman conquerors had neither sound nor 
aign^ and so they succeeded in superseding the Anglo- 
Saxon by the Latin mode of spelling. 

Add to this, that they treated the two sounds of th 
(t&ui and thine ) as one, and spelt fchem both alike. 

In effecting the combinations sh and cky other causes, 
requiring long explanation, were at work over and above 
the one just given. 

§ 81. Of the letter h it may be said in general terms 

B 3 
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that it is never nsed except where c would be pro- 
nounced as « ; that is, before a small vowel (§ 73). If 
kid were spelt cid, it would run the chance of being 
pronounced sid. 

Now, the preference of c to ^ is another instance of 
the influence of the Latin language. The letter & was 
wanting in Latin ; and, as such, was eschewed by lan- 
guages whose orthography was influenced by the Latin. 

§ 82. Why k occurs rather than c at the end of words 
(§ 73) may be seen in § 77. 

§ 83. Why k is not doubled (§ 73) may be collected 
from § 81. K ia never used where c will serve the 
purpose. Now e followed by h is not liable to be pro- 
nounced as 8, Hence, we write stick rather than stiik. 
Why stick is preferable to tticc may be seen in § 77. 

§ 84. The reason for 8 being often sounded like z 
(§ 74) is as follows : 

The words where it is so sounded are either posses- 
sive cases, or plural nominatives ; as stag's, stags, slah\ 
slabs, &c. 

Now in these words (and in words like them) the 
sounds of g (in stag) and of h (in slab) come in imme- 
diate contact with the sound of the letter «. 

But the sound of the letter s is sharp, whilst those of 
g and b are flat, so that the combinations gs, bs, are un- 
pronounceable. Hence s is sounded as 2. See § 44. 

In the older stages of the English language a vowel 
was interposed between the last letter of the word and 
the letter s, and, when that vowel was sounded, s was 
sounded also. 

Hence s is retained in spelling, although its sound is 
the sound of 0. 
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§ 85. This fact of « at the end of words so frequently 
being sounded as z reduces the writer to a strait when- 
ever he has to express the true sound of 8 at the end of 
a word. To write s on such an occasion would be to 
use a letter that would probably be mispronounced; 
that is, pronounced as z. 

The first expedient he would hit upon would be to 
double the «, and write ss. But here he would meet 
with the following difficulty : — A double consonant ex- 
presses the shortness of the vowel preceding (§ 66) ; 
as Ui9»y hhs, i^Qy &c. Hence a double « (m) mi^t be 
misinterpreted. 

In this case he has recourse to the letter c. The 
letter c, followed by a small vowel, is sounded as « 
(§ 68) — pence, dice, ice, &c. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

OF PBOPOSITIONS. 

§ 86. PBETioua to proceeding further in the study of 
the English language, it is necessary to be funiliar with 
the nature and structure of Propositions. These are 
exhibited in the following sentences : Man is mortal, — 
summer is pleasant, — winter is cold, — life is short, — art 
is long, — -fire is hot, — iron is useful, — bread is cheap. 
Each of these assertions forms what is called a propo- 
sition. It must be remarked that in each of the pro- 
positions given above the number of words is exactly 
three; neither more nor less. The next point to ob- 
serve is this, viz, that in each proposition an assertion 
of some sort is made. In the first it is asserted of man 
that he is mortal; in the second it is asserted of summer, 
that it is pleasant ; and so on throughout. If it were 
not for the fact of an assertion being made, there would 
be no proposition. Every proposition is an assertion, 
and every assertion a proposition. 

In each of the propositions above, we may insert the 
word not after is, and say man is not mortal, summer is 
not pleasant, unnter is not cold, life is not short, and so on. 
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Notwithstanding the insertion of the word not, the asser- 
tion still remains ; and, as the assertion remains, the pro- 
position remains along with it. The only difference is, 
that in some cases, as in the words man is not mortal, 
the assertion, or proposition, is a fskiae one. Now the 
insertion of the word not has shewn that of propositions, 
or assertions, there are two sorts : 1. those like man 
is m<nial, wherein something is affirmed or stated to be ; 
2. those like man is not mortalf wherein something is 
denied, or stated not to he: i. e, the &ct of man being 
mortal is affirmed in the first, whilst the &ct of man 
being mortal is denied in the second case. 

Eyerj proposition belongs to one of the classes 
above J that is, it is either an affirmatiye proposition or 
a negative proposition. In consequence of this, there 
must, of necessity, be in every proposition something 
expressive of its nature in this respect ; that is, if it 
affirm anything, there must be some such word as m to 
express that affirmation ; and, if it deny anything, 
there must be some such expression as is no^ to express 
that denial To say man mortal, summer pleasant, win^ 
ter cold, life short, &c,, is to combine words to no purpose. 
They form only parts of propositions. We have now 
seen that in every proposition there is at least one 
element absolutely essential. Besides this there is 
another. 

If we say, is mortal, is pleasant, is cold, is short, is 
long, &o,, we combine words to no purpose. They 
form only parts of propositions : they convey no mean- 
ing : they require the addition of something else in order 
to complete the sense. K a person uses them, we ask 
the questions, what is mortal ? what is pleasant ? what 
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is cold ? <fec. Sometliing or otber, that is, some object, 
must be morkU, or pkcuafU, or cold. What this object 
is we wish to know. We wish to know tbe object to 
wbich tbe words mortal, cold, warm, applj : we wish to 
know tbe subject of tbe discourse : we wisb to know 
wbat tbat object is concerning wbicb tbe assertion that 
it ia cold, or pleasant, &c. is made. Witbout some sub- 
ject concerning wbicb we can affirm or deny something, 
no assertion can be made ; and wbere tbere is no asser- 
tion, there is no proposition. We have now seen tbat 
in every proposition a second element is absolutely es- 
sential. 

But; besides this, tbere is a third. If we say, man is, 
summer is, winter is, life is, art is, fire is, &c. ; or if we 
say, man is not, summer is not, mnter is not, life is not, 
&c., we combine words to no purpose. They form only 
parts, or fragments, or rudiments of propositions. We 
speak, indeed, of Tnan, summer, &c,, but we state no- 
thing concerning them : we say nothing about them. 
As to whether they are mortal or not mortal, cold or 
not cold, we make no assertion. Man, summer, &o. 
are the subjects of our discourse ; but, as tbere is 
nothing that we affirm or deny concerning them, (such 
as tbe fact of their being mortal, warm, &g.) tbere is no 
assertion ; and, wbere there is no assertion, there is do 
proposition. Thus we have seen that in every propo- 
sition a third element is absolutely necessary. 

Every proposition has three elements or parts. Their 
names are as follows : 

§ 87. Tbe object concerning wbicb we make an asser- 
tion, or tbe subject of our discourse, is called the Sid>- 
ject, Man, summer, tointer, &c, are Subjects ; and we 
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can assert of them that thej are mortal, or warm, or 
cold, &c, ; or else the contrary, i. e. that thej are not 
Tnortal, not warm, &c. In the first case they are the 
Subjects of an affirmative, in the next of a negative pro- 
position. 

§ 88. The assertion made concerning any object, or 
concerning the subject of our discourse, is called the 
Predicate. Mortal, warm, cold, &c. are Predicates ; and 
we can speak of certain things as m/ortal, warm, cold, or 
the contrary. In the first case they are Predicates in 
an affirmative, in the second they are Predicates in a 
negative proposition. 

§ 89. That part of a proposition which connects the 
subject and predicate is called the Copula. If the word 
U stand by itself, the proposition is affirmative ; if it be 
accompanied by the word rio^, it is negative. 

§ 90. Thus a proposition consists of three parts : (1) 
the object spoken of, called the Subject ; (2) that which 
is said of it, called the Predicate ; whilst between them 
comes (3) the Copula, by which the Predicate (c. g. the 
word morta^ is affirmed {is) or denied (is not) of the 
Subject — nian is mortal or m<m is not mortal. 

The Copula connects the Predicate with the Sub- 
ject. 

§ 91. The following words, amongst many others^ are 
capable of forming, by themselves, subjects. 



man 


bow 




wealth 


woman 


arrow 




happiness 


child 


dart 




goodness 


father 


spear 




strength 


mother 


fishing- 


rod 


length 
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son 


fisherman 


air 


daughter 


hunter 


fire 


horse 


shooter 


water 


mule 


lioness 


body 


dog 


book 


soul 


ox 


pen 


atmosphere 


aas 


ink 


firmament 


fowl, 


paper 


sun 


bird 


virtue 


sky 


egg 


vice 


essence. 


Che following words, amongst manj otl 


F forming, by themselves, 


predicates. 


good 


deep 


shooting 


bad 


broad 


shining 


indifferent 


long 


weeping 


big 


short 


groaning 


Httle 


fierce 


blazing 


great 


happy 


laughing 


small 


virtuous 


thinking 


black 


vicious 


standing 


white 


manly 


conquering 


red 


womanly 


conquered 


green 


childish 


hunted 


hot 


fatherlike 


moved 


cold 


bodily 


beaten 


weak 


atmospheric 


drifted 


strong 


essential 


sifted 


high 


personal 


driven. 



The words in the third column should especially be ob- 
served. They all end in -t/i^, -en, or -ed. 
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Besides these, all the words mentioned in § 91^ that 
is, all that could by themselves fonn subjects, can also, 
hj themselves, form predicates. The contrary, however, 
does not take place; that is, the words in § 92, that can, 
by themselves, form predicates, cannot also, by them- 
selves, form subjects. 

§ 93. We have now seen that there are at least three 
sorts, or classes, of words : (1.) those that can, by them- 
selves, form either subjects or predicates; (2.) those 
that can, by themselves, form predicates only; (3.) those 
that can, by themselves, form copulas. To these 
must be added a fourth class, consisting of words like 
noty that can convert an affirmative copula into a 
negative one. 

§ 94. The form of proposition that is at once the 
simplest and the most regular is that where the number 
of words and the number of parts coincide ; that is, 
where an affirmative proposition consists of three words 
(neither more nor less), and a negative one of four. 
In this case each part consists of a single word ; e. g, 
the subject of one (man), the predicate of one (moT" 
tat), the affirmative copula of one (is), the negative 
copula of two (ja not) = man is mortal, man is not 
m>ortal. 

It is not, however the usage of language for pro- 
positions to take always the simple and regular form 
exhibited above. Languages may be so constructed as 
to admit of two of the parts of a proposition being in- 
cluded in a single word ; and, in reality, most languages 
are so constructed. 

§ 95. The copula and predicate may be expressed by 
a single word. To say m£n die, or fires bum, is to 

9 
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make an assertion concerning men and fires. This as- 
sertion is that thej are dying, or that they are not 
dymg ; that thej are burning^ or that thej are not bum- 
img. Instead, however, of saying are dying, or are 
burning, we say die, and bum. The predicate in full 
would be burning, and the copula in full would be are 
(or is). Whether, however, man dies, or whether fire 
bwms, is expressed as well by the words man dies, and 
fire bums, as by the fuller forms, mxin is dying, fire is 
burning, 

§ 96. We have now seen that there is a fifUi class 
of wordS; namely, those that can, by themselves, form a 
copula and predicate at once. The words in this class 
may be said to be of a mixed nature, since they can be 
resolved into the copulas and predicates to which they 
are equivalent. 

§ 97. The following words, amongst others, are capar 
ble of forming, by themselves, both a predicate and a 
copula, at once. 



eat 


teach 


shoot 


drink 


learn 


shine 


speak 


read 


weep 


breathe 


write 


groan 


live 


worship 


blaze 


die 


petrify 


laugh 


fear 


boQ 


think 


hope 


ride 


stand 


love 


walk 


conquer 


see 


sigh 


murmur 


hear 


hunt 


astonish 


speak 


fifth 


pine 
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huager 


impeach 


beat 


mock 


drive 


drift 


stain 


move 


sift. 



Compare the words in the third column with those in 
the third column of § 92. 

§ 98. Inasmuch as the copula connects the subject 
and predicate, it comes between them : man is mortal. 
Hence the copula forms the middle part of a proposition. 
Consequently the subject and the predicate form the 
two limits, boundaries, or extremities of a proposition. 
Now the Latin word for a Imdi, boundary, or extremity, is 
terminus. Hence the subject and predicate of a propo- 
sition are called, in 'logical and grammatical language, 
the terms of a proposition. The subject is one term, the 
predicate another. 

§ 99. In Ic^c the subject stands at the beginning, 
the predicate at the end of a proposition. Thus we 
saj, Diana is ^rreat ; where Diana is the subject, ^eat 
the predicate. 

We may, however, also say great is IHana; in 
which case the predicate begins, whilst the subject ends 
the proposition. 

This shews that the order of the parts of a proposi- 
tion is not always the same in language as it is in logic. 

§ 100. The following list of words indicates a fresh 
point in the structure of terms — wisely, brightly. Justly, 
quickly, dowly^ badly, once, twice, thrice, now, then, 
already, to-morrow, oft, of, to, for, by, with, from, in, 
into, over, under, through, (A, near, on, about, &c. Not 
one of these words can form a term by itself; that 
is, not one of them can be either subject, predicate, or 
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copulii, so long as it stands alone. We may rerify this 
by constructing such combinations as wUely is good, 
from is black, man is vnsely, &c. It is only when taken 
along with other words that the words above can find 
place in a proposition. We can say the sun is shining 
brightly, the sun in the shy is shining ; since, in these 
cases, the words brightly and in are subordinate to the 
words shining and sky respectively. 

THE NOUN. 

§ 101. All words that, by themselves, can either form 
subjects or predicates, are called Nouns. §§ 91, 92. 

§ 102. Nouns are of two sorts, Substantives and 
Adjectives. The words under § 91 are Substantives. 
Of these words each is the name of some object which 
we can either see, hear, taste^ smell, feel, or think about. 
Some of them we can perceive with our outward senses, 
such as our eyes or ears (e. g. man, fowl, bird, paper). 
Others we can perceive by the understanding (as length, 
wealth, goodness). This is the reason why we are en- 
abled to make them the subjects of propositions. 

§ 103. A noun that can, by itself form either the 
subject or the predicate of a proposition, and is also the 
name of an object, is called a Noun Substantive, or, 
simply, a Substantive. 

§ 104. The words under § 92 are Adjectives. Of 
these words each is the name expressive of some qua-> 
lity belonging to some object (e. g. bad, good, black, 
white). We can say that certain objects are, or are not, 
endowed with certain qualities ; e. g, we can say that 
man (the name expressing an object) is mortal (the name 
expressing a quality), or endowed with the quality of 
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mortaliiy. Oonceming such and suck objects (or sub- 
jects) we may assert such and such qualities. This is 
the reason why words like those in § 92 can form by 
themselves the predicates of propositions. 

A noun that^ by itself, can form the predicate of a 
proposition, but cannot, by itself, form the subject ol 
one, is called a Noun Adjective, or, simply, an Ad- 
jective^ 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 105. Gender. — The words boy and girl, foUher and 
mother, brother and mter, uncle and aunt, horse and 
mare, are the names of animals, or subjects, of different 
sexes. Boy, father, brother, unde, horse, are the names 
of Males : girl, mother, sister, aunt, mare, are the names of 
Females. In the following list, the words in the first 
column are (like the words boy, father, horse, &c,) names 
for male objects ; and those in the second column (like 
girl, mother, mare) the names for female ones. 



Male. Female. 

bachelor maid 



Male. Female. 

ram ewe 



buck doe 

bull cow 

drake duck I king queen. 



husband wife 

nephew niece 



Here objects of different sexes are expressed b^ 
wholly different words. 

§ 106. The words of the next list are somewhat in a 
different condition. As before, the names of male objects 

occur in the first, those of female are in the second column. 
Male. Female, 

^-goat she'gOB,t 

cock'SpBJcrow &€7i-sparrow 

man-servant mai^^-servant. 

p 3 
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Here objects of different sexes are expressed bj par- 
tially different words. The words code and hen, placed 
before the word sparroWy form a compound word. And 
so it is with the other words, ^-goat, ^-goat, man- 
seryant; maic^servant. The parts in italics are added to 
the original word, in order to denote a difference of sex. 
It must be remarked that each part of the words aboye, 
even when separated from the other, forms an independ- 
ent word. He, she, cock, hen, man, and maid, are inde- 
pendent words ; and so are goat, sparrow, and servant. 
Hence it is that the words, he-goat, &o* are compound 
words, and in the examples just given the difference of 
sex is expressed by Composition. Composition is the 
combination of whole words. 

§ 107. Difference of Sex expressed by Derivation. — 
The words in the first colunm are the names of males, 
those in the second of females. 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


actor 


address 


peer 


peeress 


baron 


baroness 


poet 


poetess 


count 


countess 


tiger 


tigress 


lion 


lioness 


duke 


duchess. 



Here the names of females are formed from those of 
males by the addition of the syllable ess / as lion-ess (a 
female lion) from lion (a m^ale lion). Now if from the 
word lioness we take away the first two syllables (lion), 
and leave the syllable ess alone, we have no full inde- 
pendent word, but only the part of a word ; since ess 
has no meaning when taken by itsel£ In this respect 
words like lioness differ from words like ke-goat, where 
each of the parts, if separated fr6m the other, forms 
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a full and true word (he and goat). The word Ivm-eK 
is derived from lion ; so that lioiv-ess, and words like 
it, are examples of a difference of sex expressed bj 
derivation. Derivation is the addition of parts of 
words. 

§ 108. We may now add to any of the words that 
have gone before, some such word as good, bad, brave, 
&c ; in other words, some adjective ; and say a good 
father, a good Toother, a brave boy, a brave girl, a fierce 
lion, a fierce lioness, a good actor, a good actress. Hav- 
ing done this, we remark that the words good, bad, 
brave, &c., whether joined to words like actor and 
lion (the names of male objects), or to words like actress 
or lioness (the names of female objects), are precisely 
the same. We use the words good and bold in speaking 
of males, and we use the same words in speaking of 
females. Now, although this is the case in English, it 
is not the case with all languages. In many languages 
the word bold, or good, would take one form when it was 
used to denote males, and another to denote females. 
In the Latin language vir means Tnan (the name of a 
male object), mvlier means woman (the name, of a 
female object), and bon means good. Now, if the Latin 
language were like the English, they would say bon vir=z 
good man ; bon mvlier = good woman. But, as the 
Latin is unlike the English, they do not say so. The 
Latin phrase is bon-us vir=good man, bon-a muLier= 
good woman ; that is, the letter -a is added if the substan* 
tive be the name of a female, and the letters 'WS are added 
if it be the name of a male. Again, if the English lan- 
guage were the same in this respect as the Latin, we 
should say, good-us 7nan=good Tnan {J)onus vir), goodra 
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wovMin {liWMk mtUier). This difference between the 
English and Latin must be kept in mind. 

Again. — If we wish to speak of more lions or of more 
fathers than one, we saj lioip-s, father's ; that is, we add 
the letter -s to the word lion Bud father (the names of 
male objects). And if we wish to speak of more lionesses 
or mothers than one, we do just the same ; that is, we 
add the letter -s to the words lioness and mooter (the 
names of female objects). In other words, whether the 
sabstantire be the name of a male, or the name of a 
female, the letter added is one and the same, vie, the 
letter s. So also we say, the father's son, and the mother's 
son ; the lion*s whelp, and the lioness' es whelp : that is, whe- 
ther the word be the name of a male or a female, we add 
s indifferently. All this is different in the Latin. In that 
language dominus means a mcu^, and domina means a 
mistress ; domim means of a master, dominoe of a mis- 
tress; domini means masters, dominai mistresses. Now 
the last letters of the words domin'-ai and domin-i differ; 
and they differ, because one word* is the name of a male, 
and the other the name of a female. If the English 
language were the same in this respect as the Latin, we 
should say lion^i for lions, and lionrce for lioness-es, 
which we do not. From this we learn that in respect 
to the expression of a difference of sex there is some- 
thing to be found in the Latin language which is 
wholly or partially wanting in the English. This we 
may call the Grammatical Expression of the difference 
of Sex ; or Gender. 

§ 109. Mcucidine, Feminine, NevJter* — In words like 
Ikoy ssAgirl the first word is the name of a male object, 
the second of a female one. In grammar, however. 
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instead of saying that the word hoy is a male word, and 
the word girl z, female word, we use the terms Mascnline 
and Feminine ; and we say that hoy is a word of the 
Masculine Gender, and girl a word of the Feminine 
Gender. But besides such objects as hoys and girls, 
which are either male or female, there are in the world 
a vast number of objects, such ^s swordSy hows, shoes, 
iron, &c., that are neither male nor female. These 
objects have names, and these names are very often 
neither Masculine nor Feminine. Words of this sort, 
that are neither Masculine nor Feminine, are said to be 
of the Neuter Gender. We may say then that there are 
three Genders; the Masculine, the Feminine, aud the 
Neuter. The Masculine denotes males ; the Feminine, 
females j and the Neuter things, or objects that are neither 
male nor female. We can now apply this to the words 
mentioned above. 

§ 110. In the English Substantives and Adjectives 
there is no distinction of Gender. In Anglo-Saxon, 
however, this distinction existed. 

§ 111. Number, — In the following phrases we speak 
of a single object ; that is, of one object and of no more 
than one : a father, my faihevy this f other , one father ; a 
son, my sony this son, one son ; a horsey this horse, that 
horse, my horse, one horse. In this case the words 
father, son, and horse appear in a simple form, without 
the addition of any letter or syllable whatsoever. This 
is not the case with the words in the list forthcoming ; 
these fathers, these son-s, these hors-es, &c. Here we 
speak of more objects than one; that is, of tvjo (or 
more) fathers, of two (or more) sons, and of two (or more) 
horses. In this case the letter s is added to the words 
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father^ «07i, and Kyne respeciivelj. Now in the Latin 
language the word sin^^tdaris means single ; so that the 
forms without s, such as father, son, and horse, denoting 
respectivelj one fcUher, one son, one horse, and no more, 
are called Singular forms, and are said to be in the 
Singular Number. On the other hand, in the Latin 
language the words plus and pluralis mean more or 
many / so that the form with s, like fathers, sons, and 
hors'es, denoting respectively two (or more) fathers, two 
(or more) sons, two (or more) horses, are called Plural 
forms, or are said to be in the Plural Number. In the 
English language we may therefore say that there are 
two numbers, the Singular and the Plural. The Singu- 
lar speaks of one (a father), and the Plural speaks of 
more than one {fathers, books). 

§ 112. The Plural Number is formed from fhe Sin** 
gular, and not the Singular from the Plural. The 
words horses, fathers, &c., are formed from horse and 
father, and not vice versd. 

§ 11 3. In most words, in English, the plural number is, 
in the spoken language, formed from the singular by the 
addition of the sound of the s in seal, of the z in zealy or 
of the syllable ez; sa stags, stacks, stagsz (from stage). 

§ 114. The plural number is expressed in the written 
language by the letter s, or by the syllable es. The 
letter z and the syllable ez, although sounded, are never 
written. This, however, is a matter of orthography, 
not of etymology. See § 44, and § 45, ^ags, stacks, 
stagss. 

§ 115. Which of the three additions {z, s, or ez) be 
the one adopted, depends upon the nature of the last 
sound of the singular. See §§ 44, 45. 
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§ 116. If the last sound of the singular be that of 
the letter s, or z, or of the sk in skiney or of the z in 
aaure, the addition is that of the sound of the syl- 
lable -ez (spelt -es) ; as loes-ez, hiss-ez, blo/z-ez, has^ez, 
hltishrez, lashrez, spelt losses, hiss^ Uashes, kaz-es, bhishr 
e», lash-es. 

Observe. — ^Words ending in the sound of the ch in 
cheat, and the J in jest, really end in sh and zh (§ 39), 
and form their plurals accordingly : as church (churtsh), 
di/urchrez; crutch (crutsh), crutchrez; wUch (witah), vntch- 
ez; judge (judzh), jtuig-ez ; barge (bardzh), barg-iz; spelt 
church-es, crutchrcs, witchres, judg-es, barg-es. 

Observe, — As the sound of the letter x is equivalent 
to that of ha (or cka, or ca\ words ending in that letter 
really end in --a, and form their plurals accordingly ; as 
box (bocka), box-ez (bocka-ez) ; fox (Jodai), fox-ez {fodca- 
ez) j spelt box-ea, fox-ea, &c. 

§ 117. If the last sound of the singular be that of a 
sharp mute (not a or ah), the sound added to it in order 
to form the plural is that of iiie letter a in aeal : as 
top, top-a; muff, muff -a; cat, cat^; moth, nu>th-^; stack, 
stacks. (See § 44.) 

§ 118. If the last sound of the singular be that of a 
flat mute (not z or i^), a liquid, or a rowel, the sound 
added to it in order to form the plural is that of the z in 
zetd: as slab, slah^; stave, slav-z; lad, lad-z; dog, 
dog^z; hUl, hiU'Z ; drum, drum-z; hen, hevv-z; bar, 
bar-a; day, day-z ; fiea,jiearz; bow, bow-z; spelt slabs, 
slaves, lads, dogs, hiUs, drums, hens, bars, days, Jleas, 
bows. 

§ 119. Haying gone through the details given above^ 
we are now enabled to give the rule for the formation 
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of the plural in more general language. We can now 
say that the greater part of the English plurals is 
formed hy the addition of the sound of s, modified ac- 
cording to the termination of the singuUir. 

§ 120. Plural of certain words in f. — The following 
words end in the sharp mute/ — loaf half wife, life, calf 
leaf Now, according to § 117, their plurals should be 
formed bj the addition of the sound of s in sealy and so 
be loafs, halfs, wifes, lifss, calfs, leafs (pronounced loafce, 
halfce, wifce, lifce, calfce, Uafce). This, however, is not 
the case. Their plurals are formed bj the addition of 
the sound of z in zeal^ and are loaves, halves, wives, lives, 
calves, leaves (pronounced havz, halve, wivz, livz, calvz, 
leavz) ; the sound of the /being changed into that of v, 
Respecting these words we must observe : 

1. That the vowel before /is long. Words like muff, 
where the vowel is short, form their plurals by means of 

N. 

the sound of the s in seal ; as muff, muffs (pronounced 
muffce). 

2. That they are all of Anglo-Saxon origin. In the 
words mischief, chief, handkerchief, grief, relief, the plural 
is formed as in muff; that i8,^by the addition of the 
sound of s ; mischiefs, chiefs, &c. 

Putting these two facts together, we can use more 
general language, and say that 

When a word ends in the sound of / preceded by a 
long vowel, and is of Anglo-Saxon origin, the plural is 
formed by the addition of the sound of the z in zeal. 

To this rule there are two exceptions. 

1. Dwarf; a word of Anglo-Saxon origin, but which 
forms its plural by means of the sound of s — dwarfs 
(pronounced dwarfce). 
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2. Beef ; a word wA of Anglo-Saxon origin, but 
which forms its plural by means of the sound of % — 
heeeei (pronounced heem). 

If we ask the reason of this peculiarity in the form- 
ation of the plurals of these words in •/, we shall find 
reason to believe that it lies with the singular rather 
than the plural forms. In Anglo>Sazon, / at the end 
of a word was sounded as vy and it is highly probable 
that the original singulars were sounded loav, halv, 
wive, calvy leav, 

§ 121. Plural forma in -ce. — 1. According to § 118, 
the word penny should form its plural by means of the 
sound of the z in zeal. It does so, and, consequently, 
there is the plural form pennies (penniz) : but, besides 
this, there is the form pence. 

Now there are two plurals to the word penny, be- 
cause there are two meanings. Six pennies means six 
weparate penny-pieces. Six pence (or sixpence) means a 
single coin eqmvalent to six penny-pieces. This last 
sense is collective rather than pluraL 

The plural pence has a further peculiarity. Accord- 
ing to § 118, it ought to end in the sound of 2 in zealy 
which it does not : it ends in the sound of « in seal. 
This serves to distinguish it from the plural of pen, 
which is pern (spelt pens), 

2. Dice. — This word ends in the sound of « in seal, 
when, according to § 118, it should end in the sound of 
z in zeal. This serves to distinguish dice for play £rom 
dies (diez) for coining. 

§ 122. Mguivocal forms from Singulars in s. — The 
Number of the following words has always been a mat- 
ter of discussion amongst Grammarians. 

o 
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1. Alms, — Some say, these alms are useful; in which 
xsase the word alms is plural. Others say, this alms is 
useful ; in which case the word alms is singular. Now 
in the word alms the -^ is no sign of the plural number, 
but part of the original singular, like the s in goose or 
hsB, The Anglo-Saxon form was admesse. Notwith- 
standing this, we cannot say alrns'ss in the same way 
that we can say loss-es. Hence the word alms is, in 
respect to its original form, singular; in respect to its 
meaning, either singular or plural. 

2. Riches* — Most writers say riches are useful; in 
which case the word riches is plural. Still there are a 
few who say« riches is useful ; in which case the word 
rtc^ is singular. Now in the word ru^ the -s is no 
sign of the plural number, since there is no such sub- 
stantive as rich ; on the contrary, it is part of the origi- 
nal singular, like the s in distress. The form in the 
original French, from which language it was derived, 
is richesse. Notwithstanding this, we cannot say richesS'CS 
in the same way that we can say distress-es. Hence the 
word riches is, in respect to its original form, singular ; 
in respect to its meaning, either singular or plural : 
most frequently the latter. 

3. Ketvs. — Some say, this news is good; in which 
case the word news is singular. More rarely we find 
the expression these news are good; in which case the 
word news is plural Now iii the word news the -« (un- 
like the s in oItm and riches) is no part of the original 
singular, but the sign of the plural, like the s in trees. 
Notwithstanding this, we cannot subtract the «, and say 
new, in the same way that we can form tree from trees. 
Hence the word news vs, in respect to its original form 
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plural ; in respect to its meaning, either singular oi 
plural : most frequently the former. 

4. Mea7i9»— Borne say, thew means are useful; in 
which case the word means is plural. Others say, this 
msans is useful ; in which case the word m>eans is sin- 
gular. Now in the word means the -s (unlike the s in 
(dms and riches, but like the s in news) is no part of the 
original singular, but the sign of the plural, like the s 
in trees. The form in the original French, from which 
language the word is derived, is moyen, singular ; moy- 
enSf plural. If we subtract from the word means the 
letter s, we say mean. Now, as a singular form of the 
word means, with the sense it has in the phrase wat/s 
and meanSf there is, in the current English, no such 
word as mean, any more than there is such a word as 
new from news. But, in a different sense^ there is the 
singular form mean; as in , the phrase the golden mea%^ 
meaning middle course. Hence the word means is, in 
respect to its form, plural ; in respect to its meanings 
either singular or plural. 

5. Fains. — ^ome say, these pains are tveU-taken; in 
which case the word pains is plural. Others say, this 
pains is weU-taken ; in which case the word pains is 
singular. The form in the original French, from which 
language the word is derived, is peme. The reasoning 
that has been applied to the word w^eans is closely appli- 
cable to the word pains. 

6. The same also applies to the word ajtunds. The 
form in French is ammde, without the s. 

7. Mathematics, Physics, Metaphysics, Optics, Politics, 
Ethics, Pneumatics, Hydraulicsy Hydrostatics, Mechanics, 
Dynamics, Statics. — AU these words are plural in form ; 
in sense they are either singular or plural. 
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§ 123. The words just noticed maj be called Equivo- 
cal forms. In words like oJbiM and riiilyn the original 
8 of the singular is confounded with the «, the sign of 
the plural In the remainder the <, the sign of the 
plural, is taken for a part of the original singular. 
This confusion prevents the words in point j&om hav- 
ing either true singulars, like netcr, mean^ pcwn ; or true 
plunds, like racAe^es, alms-e8. 

If the reason of this confusion be inquired into, it 
will be found, 

1. That all the words in question are of foreign 
origin. 

2. That in sense they are partly singular and partly 
plural. AlwA means either a number of separate dono' 
tions taken severally, or a number of separate donations 
deaU with as a single act of charity. In the first case the 
plural, in the second the singular, sense predominates. 

§ 124. Flurats not ending in -s. — Besides the usual 
plural forms in s (fathers, sons), there are four other 
methods in English of expressing a number of objects. 

1. By the change of voweL 

2. By the addition of -en, or -n, 

3. By the addition of ^er, or -r. 

4. By a combination of some two of the preceding 
methods. 

§ 125. Plurals formed by a change of voweL — This 
class consists in the present English of the following 
words : 

1. Man, singpilar ; m^en, pluraL The vowel a changed 
to the vowel e, 

2. Foot, siflg ; feet, pL The vowel oo (sounded as 
the ou in could) changed to the vowel ee. 
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3^ 4. Too&iy sing. ; teeth, pL : goote, sing. ; geue, pL 
The vowel oo (as mfood) changed to 00 (as in feet), 

5, 6. Mouse, huse, sing. ^ mice, liee, pL The diph- 
thong ov, changed to the vowel t (as in night). The 
combination ce is used instead of ie, iov the same reason 
as in pence and dice, t. e, lest, if written mise, lite, the 
words should be pronounced mke, Uze, 

§ 126. Plurals forjned by the addition of <!fior -n. — 
In the present English the word oxen is the only speci- 
men of this form in current use. In the older stages of 
our language the number of words in ^en was much 
greater than at present. 

hos-en = hose or stockings 

shoo-n = shoe-s 

ey-ne = eye-s 

bischop-en = bishop-s 

eldr-en = elder-s 

arw-en =: arrow-s 

scher-en = shire-s 

doghtr-en =: daughter-s 

sustr-en = sisterns 

uncl-en = uncle-s 

tre-en = tree-s 

souldr-en = soldierns. 
§ 127. Plurals formed by the addition of-^. — ^In the 
A. S. the four following plurals are found ; cealf-ru = 
calves, lamb-ru = lambs, egg-ru ^=eggs, cild-ru = diildren. 
The peculiarity of these is, that they are formed in -r. 
They are all words of the neuter gender. In certain of 
the provinces of England the plural form chUdrer still 
exists. This form, although absent in the current En- 
glish^ is necessary to be observed, since it is the basis of 

o 3 
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the word child-r'en. The origin of the A. S. r is not 
satisfactorily determined. 

§ 128. Flurala formed by a comMnation, dsc. — Three 
words occur in this class. 

1. Kyne = cows; a plural formed j&om a plural by 
the addition of -n/ as cow, kye, hy-ne, A combination 
of methods 1 and 2. (See § 124.) Kye is found in 
provincial English, and c^ in Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Children; a plural formed from a plural by the 
addition of -eny as childy chUd-er, diUd-er-eii = children. 
A combination of methods 3 and 2. 

3. Brethren; a plural formed from a plural by the 
addition of -en; as bro^ier, brether?, brether-en = bre- 
thren, A combination of methods 1 and 3. 

§ 129. Current and obsolete processes, — The present is 
a proper time for exhibiting the difference between the 
current and the obsolete processes of a language. 

By adding the sound of the s in sec^ to the word 
father, we change it into fathers. Hence the addition 
of the sound in question is the process by which the 
yford father is changed into fathers. Such is the nature 
of a process in language. The process by which ox is 
changed into ox-en is the addition of the sound of the 
syllable -en. The words father and ox are said to be 
affected by a certain process ; and, as they are affected, 
the language, of which they form a part, is affected 
also. 

In all languages there are two sort of processes, 
those that are in operation at a certain period, and 
those that have ceased to operate. 

In illustration of this, let us suppose that, from the 
Latin, Greek, French, or some other language, a new 
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word is introduoed into the English; and that this 
word is a substantive of the singular number. Suppose 
the word was teck, and that it meant a sort of dweUmg- 
house. In the course of time it would be necessary to 
use this word in the plural; and the question would 
arise as to the manner in which that number should be 
formed. 

Now there are three simple forms of the plural in 
English, and consequently three processes by which a 
singular may be converted into a plural : 

1. The addition of -^y -2; or -ez {e£)» 

2. The change of vowel. 

3. The addition of -n. 
Notwithstanding this, it is very certain that the 

plural of a new word would 7u>t be formed in -en (like 
oxevC), nor yet by a change of vowel (like fed) ; but by 
addition of the sound of «, 0, or ez (like stacks, dog»z, 
loss-ezy spelt stacks, dogs, lossss). 

This shews that the processes by which ox is changed 
into oxsn, foot into feet, and chiid into children, are no 
longer in operation ; in other words, that they are ob- 
solete; whilst the process that chBSigps father inio fathers 
is still in operation; in other words, current. 

With each and all of the forms in grammar, as they 
successively present themselves, we should ask whether 
they were brought about by a current process, or by an 
obsolete one. - 

§ 130. Case, — It is necessary to understand the 
meaning of the following words — Case, Nominative, 
Accusative, Dative, Objective, and Possessive, This we 
can do by the ex&mination of certain propositions. 
(§ 87, <fec.) He is striking him; — these words form a 
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proposition, of which he is the subject, is the copula, 
and sticking him the predicate. Now he and' hiniy al- 
though the same parts of speech, of the same gender, 
and of the same number, appear in different forms. In 
one there is the presence, in the other the absence, of 
the letter m (hey hir^n). The reason of this is because 
the two words are in different cases. The same takes 
place with ihey are striking them. We cannot saj him 
is striking he, nor yet them is striking they. We cannot 
even say him is striking, them are striking. If we iBxa- 
mine &rther, we shall find that he and they can, by 
themselves, form terms; since we can say he is striking, 
(where he by itself is the subject) ; and since we can 
also say this is he, and these are they (where he and ^ley 
by themselves constitute predicates). On the other 
hand, him and them can only form parts of terms : as he 
is striking tkem, they are striking him. Such is the dif- 
ference in meaning between the words he and him, 

§ 131. When words differ from each other in meaning 
in the way that he and hdm, they and them differ, it is the 
habit more or^ less, of languages to express this differ- 
ence of meaning by a difference of fonn. This is done 
with the words just quoted; where he and they take one 
form, and him and them another. Differences of this 
sort, expressed by difference of form, are said to consti- 
tute Cases. The word he is in one Case, the word him 
in another Case. So it is also with they and them, 

§ 132. A noun is said to be in the Nominative Case 
when it can by itself constitute a term. The words he 
and father are Nominative Cases ; since we can say he 
is speaking, father is coming, this is he, this is father, 

§ 133. A noun is said to be in the Accusative Case 
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when, taken along with a verb, it and the verb together 
can form a logical term. The sun (subject) is (copula) 
iifarmmg him (predicate). Here the words toarmin^ 
him form, by themselves, a term. 

§ 134. He is going London. — In this proposition he 
is the subject, is the copula, going London the predicate. 
Now the words going London give no sense, that is, the 
word London is not in the same relation to going as 
him (in the sentence just quoted) was to toarming. 
Add, however, the word to and the sense is good=ffe is 
going to London. Now the word London in this sen- 
tence, unlike the words he and him, has no distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of form. I^ instead of London, it was 
LondonrC or London-o, it would form a case, and that 
case would be called a Dative. 

§ 135. They fought with a sword, — Here there is the 
substantive sword accompanied bj the word un^. In 
many languages, however, the word with would be 
omitted, and the word sword change its form. The 
Anglo-Saxon for they fought with the sword, was feohton 
fweordre, where no such word as wUh appeared in the 
sentence, but where the additional syllable -e served in- 
stead. This constituted in Anglo-Saxon a particular 
case. 

§ 136. This is a picture of John. — Here there is the 
substantive John accompanied by the word of In 
many languages, however, the word of (or its equi- 
valent) would be omitted, and the word John would, 
change its form. This would constitute a fresh case. 
The meaning of the sentence this is a picture of John 
is, this is a picture of which John is the subject (or ori' 
gincd). 
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§ 137. TkU is JohrCs pic^t^r^.— Here the word JchrCs 
is unaocompanied bj any word of the nature of to, with, 
or of. Instead of an accompaniment, it has undergone 
a change in form. The word John has been changed 
into JohrHs, Here a true case is constituted. 

Now the meaning of the sentence this is JohrCs pic- 
ture, is, this is a picture m the possession of John, The 
idea of possession is expressed by the addition of the 
sound of the letter -s {John, John's). Hence JohrCs is 
an example of what is called the Possessive Case. 

§ 138. The words to, with, of, and several other words 
like them, are called Prepositions. 

§ 139. The cases in the present English are three : 

1. Nominative : father, he. 

2. Objective : him. 

3. Possessive : his, father^s. 

The Objective Case in English is equivalent to the Ac- 
cusative of other languages ; and it is also the case that 
follows prepositions : as he strack him ; he gave the hook 
to him; he took the hook from him. 

The Objective Case and the preposition to are equiva- 
lents to the Dative Case of other languages. 

§ 140. The svbstarUives in English have only two 
out of the three cases ; as there is no difference in form 
between a word with the sense of a nominative and a 
word with the sense of an objective case. We say the 
father teaches the son, or the son tea^ihes the father. Hence 
the words son and father are either objective or nomina- 
tive, as the case may be. 

§ 141. The Possessive Case singular is formed in the 
spoken language from the nominative (or objective) 
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case, in the same way as the nominative plural is formed 
from the singular. (See § 113, <&c.) 

Such is the rule, to which there is only one class of 
exceptions. Words in / (§ 120) form their possessive 
case in the sound of s in seal ; as loaf*8, wifes, calf 8, and 
leaf*8, &Q. ; sounded hafce, tvifcey ccUfce, leafce, and not 
loavZf tvivz, calvz, leavz. We say the wives are good-tenv* 
peredy but the mfe^s temper w good ; the loaves are weU- 
baked, but the loafs baking is good ; the calves are well- 
fedf but the calf s feeding is good', the leaves are changing 
colour, but the leafs colour is changing, 

§ 142. The possessive case singular is distinguished, 
in the language as it is written, from the nomina- 
tive (or objective) case plural by the insertion of an ' 
between the last letter of the original word and the 
letter -« ; as father, father^s, fathers; the fathers son ; 
the fathers are speaking. This, however, is merely 
a point of spelling. It does not affect the spoken 
language. 

Although at the present time identical, the posses- 
sive case singular and the nominative case plural were 
originally distinct. The first ended in -es, as endes, 
end's ; the second in as, as end-as, ends. The ejection 
of the vowels (a and e) reduces the two words to the 
same form. ^ 

§ 143. The possessive case plural, when formed at all, 
is formed, in the spoken language, from the nominative 
case of the same number, in the same way as the pos- 
sessive case singular is formed; that is, by the addition 
of the sound of -«/ as children^ children's ; oxen, oxens : 
the children's bread ; the oxen's horns, 

§ 144. It is rare, however, that in the spoken Ian- 
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guage the possessive case plural differs at all from the 
nominative case plural. The reason of this may be seen 
in § 45. As the nominative plural generally ends in -8, 
and as the possessive is also formed in -s, there would be 
too many sounds of 8 accumulated in a single word ; e. g, 
the possessive plural of treei would be treeses, and the 
possessive plural of fox would hefox-ea-es ; as the foxeses 
tails. Hence, in the spoken language, the nominative 
and possessive cases plural are alike whenever the for- 
mer ends in the sound of -«. 

§ 145. In the tprUten language the difference between 
the nominative (or objective) case plural, and the pos- 
sessive case plural, is expressed by the addition of an ' 
after the letter -8 ; the trees are in leaf, but thU trees* 
leaves are coming out ; the ships are in fuU sail, but the 
ships* sails are spread, 

THB ADJECTIVE. 

§ 146. In the present English the Adjectives preserve 
the same form throughout both numbers and in all 
genders. Consequently they are destitute of case ; the 
objective, the nominative, and the possessive senses being 
expressed alike. — A good man, a good tvom>an, a good 
sword ; the good men, the good women,' the good swords ; 
a good maris son, a good woman^s son, a good swords 
edge, 

§ 147. The only way in which adjectives change their 
form is in respect to the Degrees of Comparison. 

§ 148. The adjective in its simple form is called the 
Positive Adjective. From the adjective in its Positive 
form, are formed 1. the Comparative ; 2. the Superlative 
Degree. 
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§ 149, The sign of the Comparatiye Degree is equi- 
valent in meaning to the word more. In the word 
hright-er, the syllable -er is the sign of the Comparative 
Degree. The word hriglUrer is equivalent in meaning 
to more bright, 

§ 150. The sign of the Superlative Degree is equiva- 
lent in meaning to the word most. In the word bright- 
est, the syllable -est is the sign of the Superlative Degree. 
Also, the word bright^ is equivalent in meaning to the 
words most bright, 

§ 151. The comparative degree is formed from the 
positive by the addition of the syllable -er : as cold, cold- 
er; rich, rich-er; dry, dry-er; low, hw-er. This is the 
manner in which the greater part of the English com- 
paratives are formed. 

§ 152. The following positives have no comparative, 
and also no superlative forms: — good, bad, evil, iU, 
There are in the current English no such words as 
goodrer, badd-er, evUl^r, Hirer; or good-est, badd-ese^ 
eviU-est, ill-est, 

§ 153. The following comparatives (and superla* 
tives) have no positive forms : worse, worst; better, best. 
There are in the current English no such words as toor 
and bett* 

§ 154. The comparative form elder. — The positive 
form old has two comparatives: a) the word old-er; 
b) the word eld-er, A knowledge of the following facts 
will account for the form elder. In Anglo-Saxon there 
were several words, which, beside the addition of the 
syllable -re in the comparative degree, also changed the 
vowel of the positive. 
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A.S. Positive. 


A.S. Comparative. 


A.S. Superlative. 


English. 


Lang 


Leng-re 


Leng-est 


Long 


Strang 


Streng-re 


Streng-est 


Strong 


Geong 


Gyng-re 


Gyng-est 


Young 


Sceort 


Scyrt-re 


Scyrt-est 


Short 


Heah 


Hy-rre 


Hyh-8t 


High 


Fold 


Tld-re 


Yld-est 


Old. 



The Anglo-Saxon form yld-re explains the English 
form elder. The word elder is often used as a substan- 
tive. We say the elders of the people. 

§ 155. Latter, — The word late has two forms for the 
comparative degree: (1.) later, (2.) latter. In the furst 
the vowel is the a in fate; in the second, the a in 
fat, 

§ 156. More. — As late as the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth we find the positive form moe. From this more 
(Tuo^r) is regularly derived. 

§ 157. Nether,— The positive form nith is obsolete. 
It means low. From this, the comparative form nethr-er 
(in A. S. ni^^e) is regularly derived. In phrases like 
the Netherlands, the nether regions, the word nether 
means low, or lower, 

§ 158. Less, — This form is not satis&ctorily account- 
ed for. 

§ 159. Near, — This word, although, in meaning, an 
adjective of the positive degree, is, in respect to its 
form a comparative. The -r is no part of the original 
word. The Anglo-Saxon form is neah for the positive; 
neorrre, nea^, and ny^ for the comparative. Hence — 

§ 160. Nearer is, in respect to its form, a double 
comparative, nea-r-er. 
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§ 161. Further, — This means wiorc in front, or 7>wre 
forward. It is derived from the word fore, as found in 
foremost. Besides the change of the vowel from o to it 
{fore, fur-ih-er), there is the addition of the sound of 
Ui. This sound was inserted in an early stage of lan- 
guage. It occurs in the old High (j^erman forms 
vor^dL-aro, for-d-oro, vor-d-ero, for^-ar, fur-d-ir, and 
in the A. S./or5, and English /or^ 

§ 162. Farther. — This means more far, or more dis- 
tant. It is derived from the word far, which appears » 
in the following different forms : fairra, Moeso-Gothic ; 
verro, ver, fer, Old High German ; feor, Anglo-Saxon ; 
Jlarri, Old Norse. The proper comparative is formed 
without the th; as v'err-dr, verr-dro. Old High German. 
In the English word far^h-er the th is inserted, either 
because /ar-er is inharmonious, or from the word being 
confounded with, fur'th-er. 

§ 163. Former. — A comparative from the original 
word /ore. For the insertion of the m {Jor-m-er) see 
§§ 176, 177, 178. 

§ 164. Worse. — It is necessary to know that in the 
Moeso-Gothic the comparative degree was formed dif- 
ferently from the comparative degree in Anglo-Saxon, 
English, and the other allied languages. Instead of ^^ a 
being formed by the addition of the sound of -r, it was^ 
formed by the addition of the sound of -s or -z. 
Pofiitiye. Comparatiye. English. 

aid ald-iza old, old-er 

sut sut-iza sweet, sweet-er 

blind blind-oza blind, blind-er. 

In the latter stages of language this s became r. 

In the word worse we may suppose that there is a 
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remnant of the old comparatiye in -8 or -z. The Moeso- 
Gothic form is vdirsiaay the Anglo-Saxon vyrm. 

§ 165. The Superlative degree may be formed from 
the positive bj the addition of the syllable -est; as cold, 
cold-est; rich, rick-est; dry, dry-est; low, low-est. This 
is the manner in which the greatest part of the English 
8-uperlatives are formed. 

§ 166. Best^ last. — ^By comparing these with the words 
hett-er and lat-er (or IcUt-er), we discover that the sound 
of t has been lost. The full forms would be heU-est and 
lat-€8t, 

§ 167. Least, — The nature of this form has not been 
satisfactorily determined. . 

§ 168. First. — A superlative from the original word 
fore, sup. first. 

§ 169. Worst, — By referring to § 164 we shall see 

that the comparatives in Moeso-Gothic were formed in 

'8 or -z. We have also seen that the Mceso-Gothic 

A is supposed to exhibit the oldest forms of the lan- 

(f'l "^"^ ^ guages allied to the English. Hence it is considered 

that the oldest process for forming the comparative 

degree consisted in the addition of -8 or -z; and that 

"" it was during some later period that the sound of -s or 

•^ became changed into that of -r. 

By referring to § 165 it will be seen that the super- 
lative is formed from the positive by adding st, or 8 
followed by t. Such is the view that in the present 
English^ and in most of the allied languages, it is ne- 
cessaiy to take. It is clear, however, that, if the compa- 
rative were formed by adding to the positive s instead 
of r, a different view might be taken. If the compara- 
tive degrees of words like stoeet and blind were 8weet-€8 
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(or sweefrez) and hlindrea (or hlindr-ez), just 843 they really 
were in Moeso-Gothic (§ 164), we might then say that 
the superlative was formed from the comparative by add- 
ing 'ty instead of saying that is was formed from the 
positive by adding st. Now this is the view really taken 
by J. Grimm, who, on all these points, is the best au- 
thority in Europe ; in which case the word worst is a 
superlative regularly formed from the old comparative 
form worse. 

§ 170. Most.^See § 156. 

§ 171. iVcares^.— See § 159. 

§ 172. I^ext. — The superlative of nigh, contracted 
from nighest. The Anglo-Saxon forms were neah, 
nyhst, nehrsty nyh-sLe, In A. S. the letter h was pro- 
nounced strongly, and sounded like g or h, Thii 
&.ct is still shewn in the spelling; as mgh. In the 
word neast this sound is preserved, slightly changed into 
that of ^; next:=nek-st. 

§ 173. Furthest-See § 161. 

§ 174 Farthest.— See § 162. 

§ 175. Mdest,-^See § 154. 

§ 176. Upmost, &c. — The common statement con- 
cerning words like upmost is, that they are compound 
words, formed by the addition of the word m^st : this, 
: however, is more than doubtfrd. 

The Anglo-Saxon language presents us with the fol- 
lowing forms :— 

Anglo-Saxon. English, 

innema (inn-ema) inmost (in-m-ost) 

utema (iit-ema) outmost (out-m-ost) 

sitSema (sitS-ema) latest 

laetema (Iset-ema) latest 

B 3 
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Anglo-Saxon. ' 
ni^ema (nit$-ema) 
forma (for-ma) 
seftema (aft-eitia) 
ufema (uf-«ma) 
hindema (hind-ema) 
midema (mid-ema) 



English, 
nethermost (neth-er-m-ost) 
foremost (fore-m-ost) 
aftermost (afl-er-m-ost) 
upmost (up-m-ost) 
hindmost (hind-m-ost) 
midmost (mid-m-ost). 



Besides these, there are in the other allied languages 
words like fruma^^first (M. G.), afturaa=laBt (M. G.), 
miduma=middle (M. G.). 

Now the words in question show at once^ that, as fiu: 
as thej are concerned, the m that appears in the last 
syllable of each has nothing to do with the word most. 

From the words in question there was formed, in 
Anglo-Saxon, a regular superlative form in the usual 
manner ; vk. hj the addition of -st; as asfixr^m-est^ fyr- 
m-^, IcBte-m-est, si^S-mrest, yfe^m-est, tUe-m-est, inne- 
m-est. 

Hence, in the present English, the different parts of 
the syllable most (in words like upmost) come from 
different quarters. The m is the m in the Anglo-Saxon 
words innem^a, &c. ; whilst the -st is the common sign 
of the superlative. Hence, in separating such words as 
midmost into its component parts, we should write 



mid-m-ost 


not 


mid-most 


ut-m-ost 


— 


ut-most 


up-m-ost 


— 


up-most 


fore-m-OBt 


— 


fore-most 


in-m-ost 


— 


in-most 


hind-m-ost 


— 


hind-most 


out-m-ost 


_ 


out-most 
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§ 177. In certain words the syllable nv-ost is added to 
a word already ending in er ; that is, already marked 
with the sign of the comparative degree. 



neth-er-m-ost 

utt-er-m-ost 

upp-er-m-ost 



hind-er-m-ost 

out-er-m-ost 

inn-er-m-ost. 



§ 178. Having accounted for the m in the words just 
mentioned, we can account for the m in the word former. 
Former {Jor-mrer) is a regular comparative from the 
Anglo-Saxon forma {for-m,-^. __. - — ~ 

PBONOnNS. 

§ 179. Sections 102, 103 should now be carefully 
read over, and especial attention directed to the words 
^rumie of an object,^ Section 91 should also be read. 

A substantive is the name of some object ; as horse, 
TMin, father, son, goodness, animal. 

As the name of some object, a substantive is capable 
of forming both the subject and predicate of propo- 
sitions. 

But, besides, the names of objects, there are other 
words capable of forming both the subjects and predi- 
cates of propositions. 

These form a third class of nouns, and are called 
Pronouns. 

/, thou, we, ye, he, she, they, this, that, these, those, 
&c. are Pronouns. 

None of these are the nam^s of objects. 

The word / taken by itself is not the name of one 
object more than another. It varies in meaning with 
the person speaking. When William says /, it means 
WiUiam, When Thomas says /, it means Thomas, It 
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denotes the speaker, whoever he may be ; but it is not 
the fixed name of anj speaker whatever. 

^The word thou taken by itself, is not the name of one 
object more than another. It varies in meaning with 
the person spoken to. When ifum is said to WiUiam, 
it means WiUiam, When thou is said to Th/miaSy it 
means Thomas. It denotes the person spoken to, who- 
ever he maj be ; but it is not the fixed name of anj 
person spoken to in particular. 

The word vfe taken bj itself is not the name of anj 
persons in particular. It denotes the parties who are 
speaking ; and when a different party speaks, it denotes 
different persons. 

The same principle applies to the word ye. 

The word he taken by itself is not the name of one 
object more than another. It varies in meaning accord- 
ing to the person spoken of. When he is said in speak- 
ing of William^ it means William, When he is said 
in speaking of ThoTnas, it means Thomas. 

The same view applies to she, U, and they. 

The word this taken by itself is not the name of one 
object more than another. It varies in meaning accord- 
ing to the object spoken of. When applied to an ob- 
ject near one person, it means one thing. When 
applied to an object near another person, it means 
something else. 

The same applies to that, these, and to several other 
words. 

As none of the words above are the names of one 
object more than another, they are not nafnes at all. 

Notwithstanding this, they can, each and all, form 
both the subjects and predicates of propositions ; as, 
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/ am he, ikou art A^, heh he, we are they, ye are they, 
tkey are they, I am the man, the man is he, this is the 
man, these are the tmymen, the books are these, &g. 

Words that can form by themdelves both the subjects 
and predicates of propositions, and yet are not the 
names of objects, are called Pronouns. 

§ 180. The first class of pronouns consists of what 
are called the true Personal Pronouns. These are of 
two sorts. 1. Those of the First Person, vk. I, me, 
we. 2. Those of the Second Person, via. thou, thee, ye. 

Pronouns of the First Person. — /undergoes no change 
of form. It occurs only as a nominatiye case. For its 
other cases the word me and my are substitutes. 

Me and my were originally the same word (me, m^ih, 
or m£c in A. S.), and consequently constituted one and 
the same case, viz. the accusative. At present they 
form two cases ; me being an objective, and my a pos- 
sessive case. Such are the pronouns for the first per- 
son singular. 

§ 181. Those of the first person plural are, for the 
nominative, we; possessive, our ; objective, us. Al- 
though much, altered, the words, we^ our, and vs are 
.modifications of one and the same original form. The 
Danish forms are vi, vor=we, our ; and in A.S. we 
find user and ure equally. 

§ 182. Personal Pronouns of the Second Person. — 
Nominative, thou; possessive, thy; objective, iJiee, Thee 
and thy were originally one and the same word Q^e, l^eh, 
fee, A.S.), and consequently constituted one and the 
same case, viz, the accusative. At present they form two 
cases j thee being an objective, and thy a possessive case. 
Such are the pronouns for the second person singular. 
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Those of the second person plural are : Nominative, 
ye, possess, your, object, you. 

§ 183. The Demonstrative Pronouns. — The Demon- 
strative Pronouns derive their name from the Latin word 
demonstro, I show, or point out. The words this and that 
are used in pointing out objects, and for that reason are 
called Demonstrative. All the pronouns included in 
this class are not, in the present stage of the English 
language, so thoroughly demonstrative as the words this 
and that (this man, that horse). Still thej are more or 
less of that character. 

§ 184. The Demonstrative Pronouns are of three 
sorts : 1. Demonstrative Pronouns partaking of the 
nature of Personal Pronouns ; he, she. 2. True De- 
monstrative Pronouns ; this, that, 3. The Definite Ar- 
ticle the. 

§ 185. 1. DeTTumstrative Pronouns partaking of the 
nature of Personal Pronouns. — These are generally 
called Personal Pronouns of the Third Person. The 
reasons for changing their denomination are given in 
the author's work on the English* Language. Their 
number is two : \.he; 2. she, 

ZTe.— -In the present stage of the English language 
the declension of this word is defective. It consists at 
present of the following forms : — (1.) It; a true form for 
the neuter gender, of which the letter t was the sign. 
The form in A. S. was hit (?d4). The loss of the h has 
done much to disguise the nature of the present word 
(it), which is a true formation from he. (2.) Him, ori- 
ginally a dative common to the masculine and neuter 

* III §§ 179, 182 of the second, or § 251 of the first edition. 
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genders ; now an objectiye case^ and restricted to mascu- 
lines only (hirm), (3.) His (his) now and originally a 
true possessive. In A. S., however, it was common to 
both the masculine and neuter genders; the word its 
(i-ts) being, in that stage of the language, unknown. 
(4.) Her (he^), originally hire, or hyre, used in A. S. 
either as a dative or a possessive ; used in modem En- 
glish as a possessive {her book), or an objective (he led 
her). (5.) Its a possessive irregidarly formed. The t 
being mistaken for an original part of the word, the 
form irt-s was derived from it. The t, however, as has 
been already stated, was no original part of the word, 
but the sign of the neuter gender. The Anglo-Saxon 
declension of the word he was as follows. The parts 
that are absent from the present English are printed in 
Italics. 









Plutnl, ail 


M. 


F. 


N. 


Ganders. 


^om, he 


heo 


hit 


hi 


Foss, his 


hire 


his 


hira 


Dot. him 


hire 


him 


him 


Ace, or Obj, hine 


hi 


hit 


hi. 



Obs, The whole of the plural forms is lost. 

She-^OGCUTB only as a nominative case, undergoing 
no change of form. For its other cases the word her 
is employed in the singular, and the words thetf, their, 
and them in the plural number. 

§ 186. 2, True Demonstrative Pronouns. — Under this 
class come the two words this and that, 

§ 187. This, — This word appears in two forms: 
nominative singular, this; nominative plural, these^ 
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In A^ S. it was declined as fullj as the word he, (See 
§ 185.) 

§ 188. That. — Originallj a true form for the neuter 
singular (nomin. and objective), of which t (as in i£) 
was the sign — ihort. In A. S. it was declined as fiiUj as 
the word this (see § 187). At present its declension is 
limited. In the singular number it is undeclined. In 
the plural it takes two distinct forms. 

1. First form, — ^Nomin. and objectiye plural, those. 
This is the plural of that when it preserves its true 
demonstrative sense, and when it is opposed to these; 
e, g, these men, those horses. 

2. Second form. — Nom. they, poss. their, object, them. 
This is the plural of that when its plural forms are us^ 
instead of the lost plural forms of he (see § 185), and 
when they take the sense of the demonstrative pronouns 
partaking of the nature of personal pronouns. (See § 
185.) 

§ 189. 3. The Definite Artide.-^The (the man, the 
men) undeclined. 

§ 190. The true Possessive Provvouns. — This is my 
book; this is a booh of mine. In each of these proposi- 
tions we make an assertion as to the nature of a book. 
We state what the book is in regard to ownership or 
possession. We assert that it is my book, that it is a 
book belonging to m>e, that it is a book of mdne and 
not any other person's. In this case the words my and 
mine denote possession ; and, as they are pronouns, they 
may be called Possessive Pronouns. The same applies 
to thy and thine, her and hers, our and ours, your and 
yours, their and theirs. This is thy book; this is a book 
of thine; and so on throughout. 
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Between, however, the words, my, thy, our, your, her, 
and their on one side, and mine, thine, ours, yours, hers, 
theirs on the other side, there is the following difference. 
^Vj ^y> (y^ff y(yii'f9 her, and their signify possession, 
because they are possessive cases. They cannot, how- 
ever, be called true Possessive Pronouns, because it is 
only in one particular form that they have that cha- 
racter j ms, thee, we, ye, they have no power of 'the kind. 
Mine, thine, ours, yours, hers, theirs signify possession 
for a different reason. They partake of the nature of 
adjectives, and in all the allied languages are declined 
as such. 

In opposition to the words my, thy, our, your, her, 
their, they may be called the true Possessive Pronouns. 
Respecting the difference between these two classes of 
words, more may be seen in the Syntax. Those who are 
familiar with the classical languages may at once com- 
prehend the distinction. My and thy are the equiva- 
lents of mei and tui; mine and ihins^ of meas {m^a^ 
memr^ and tuus (tua, tuum); and, Uke meus (mea, 
meum) and. tuus (tua, tuum), mine-Bud thine were once 
declined. This last fact is conclusive as to their adjec- 
tival character. 

§ 191. In treating of the structure of the true 
possessive pronouns, we must ask the following ques- 
tions. 

1. As to the kind of pronoun from which they are 
derived 9 Mine and thine, ours and yours, are derived 
from the true personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons respectively ; hers and theirs from the demon- 
strative pronouns partaking of the nature of personal 
p]^)nouns. 

I 
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2. As to the number £rofm which they are derived *? 
Owr%^ yours, and theirs are derived from the plural forms 
our, your, and their. 

§ 192. Afiter this we must take the whole of the 
true possessive pronouns, six in number, and divide 
them into two classes. 

1. The possessive pronoims in -n. Mine, thine. 

2. The possessive pronouns in -s. Ours, yours, hers, 
theirs. 

§ 193. First ckiss^^Mine, thine. In these forms the 
-n is no part of the original word ; mi-n, tki-n. Whether 
it had originallj the power of a case, and afterwards 
became adjectival, is undetermined. The forms in -n, 
confined to the true personal pronouns, and, in them, to 
the singular number, are of great antiquity. Thej occur 
in the A. S. as ndn and yiai, and bj some grammarians 
are dealt with as cases. Like meus and tims in Latin, 
they were dedined ; e. g, min, mine, minne, minum, 
mvnra. 

Second doss, — Forms in -s — compri^g the posses- 
sives derived from the demonstrative pronouns par- 
taking of the nature of personal ones, and from the 
true personal pronouns when in the plurctl number; — 
hers, theirs, ours, yours ; or her-s, theirs, ou¥»s, your-s ; 
or (the analysis being carried farther still), h^r-s, 
thei-r-s, ou-r-s, you^-s* Although adjectival in mean- 
ing, these forms originated cls cases ; and that since the 
Anglo-Saxon period. The s is the s of the genitive 
case ; so that, in these words, we have a case formed 
from a case. 

§ 194. The Interrogative Pronouns, — If we say 
who is this f whose book is this ? what is this ? whom do 
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you speak to f we ask so manj questions. The Latin 
word for to question is interrogare. The words 
wko, whom, what, whose are pronouns. Being used in 
asking questions, thej are called Interrogative Pro- 
nouns. 

What, whose, whom are all eases of the word who, 
which is declined like he. Nominative masculine, who; 
nominative neuter, whcU (whort) ; possessive, whose, 
(who4) ; objective, whom (utho'm). For the true nature 
of whidt, see § 200. 

§ 195. It may be seen that the pronouns have more 
cades than the substantives. Besides the possessive forms 
in -s, such as his, who-se, ours, <&c., there is a distinction 
between the nominative and objective forms. Nom. he, 
they, who. Object. Mm, them, whom, her, 

§ 196. It maj also be seen that in the pronouns are 
preserved vestiges of a grammatical expression of gender. 
l-t, thort, and whort are true neuter signs ; t being the 
original sign of the neuter gender. In the present 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, and in the 
old Norse and Moeso-Oothic, all neuter adjectives end 
m-t. 

§ 197. With three exceptions the pronouns exhibited 
above are the only ones whefeof there is any declension. 
The rest are wholly undeclined, except 

§ 198. 1. One, — When the word means people at 
large, and so has a general signification, it is declined 
like a substantive. Nominative singular, one / possessive, 
on^s ; nom. plur. ones. Examples : one is apt to love 
cfnis self ; my wife and little ones are well. 

§ 199. With respect to the word om, it must be ob- 
served that it has nothing to do with the number one, 
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or 1. It is derived from the French word on (as in on 
dit), which in its older forms is om, omme, homme; and 
which originates in the Latin word homo = a man. 
Instead of one says, the Oermans at the present mo- 
ment saj, man sagt, or, man says. 

2. Other. — Declined like father. This is tluxt rnarCs^ 
that is the othei^s. The ethers are coming. 

3. Self. — Declined like leaf Plural, ourselves, your- 
selves. The genitive form selfs is not found, although 
there is no reason why it should not occur in phrases 
like the following. Question : — Are you sure this is 
your oum property f Answer : — Yes I I am sure it is 
my own selfs. 

§ 200. The present is a proper place for explaining 
the true nature of the word which. The general opi- 
nion is that it is the neuter of who. Now it is a neuter 
in m^eaning only ; and that not always. The true neu- 
ter form of who is whorU Which is a compound word, 
formed out of the word who, and the word like. Thus 
we have in M. G. hvS-leiks; 0. H. G. hue-lih; A» S. 
hm-lc; Old Frisian, hwe-lik; German, we-lch ; Lowland 
Scotch, whi-lk; English, whi-^ (the I being softened 
down and lost). 

The same is the case with the word su>ch. M. G. 
sva-leiks ; 0. H. G. sd-Uk ; Old Saxon, su-lic; A. S. 
swi'lc; German, sol-ch; English, sti-ch. 

THE NUME&ALS. 

§ 201. Cardinal Numbers. — It rarely happens that 
the cardinal numbers {(me, two, three, four, <&c.) are in 
any language declined throughout. The word one is 
naturally singular, so that it has no need of taking any 
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particular form in order to distinguish it firom a pluraL 
In like manner, the rest of the numbers are naturally 
plural, so that words like five and 9ix have no need of 
taking anj particular form to distinguish them from 
singulars. These fstcts do awaj the necessity of any ' 
forms expressive of number. The expression of case 
and gender is not so naturally superfluous; and, hence, 
in many languages the earlier numerals are declined. 
In the present English all the cardinals are undeclined. 
On© antiquated word, however, preserves a trace of an 
earlier Anglo-Saxon declension. The word twain was 
originally the accusative masculine of tnio& (twA^ A. S. 
iwegen). It may be interesting .to be informed that the 
original accusative form in A. S. for adjectives and 
pronouns in the masculine gender and singular number 
ended in -n, or -7i«, and that the original accusative 
form of he and who were not him and whom (hi-m, 
hvcMn\ but hine and hvooene {hi-ne hwce^ne). The 
forms in m that are at present current as objective 
cases {him and whom) were originally datives. Sim 
in A. S. meant to him, and htocem in A. S. meant to 
whom. The word twain, then, is of interest, inasmuch 
as it is the only word wherein the original A> S. accu- 
sative ending is preserved, 

§ 202. Ordvndl Nwnd>er8.^-'Th& cardinal number (me 
had no corresponding ordinal form derived from it. 
The word first is a superlative form derived from the 
root /ore. There is no such word as onrth. 

The cardinal number two has no corresponding ordi- 
nal form derived from it. Tlie word second is derived 
frx)m the Latin secundus. There is no such wo^d as 
two4h, 

I 3 
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The remainder of the cardinal numerals have corre- 
sponding ordinals derived from them. 



CaidinaL 


OrdinaL 


Three . 


. Thir-d. 


Pour 


Four-th. 


Five . 


. Fif-th. 


Six 


Six-th. 


Seven . 


. Seven-th, <fec. 



The ordinal form is derived from the cardinal by the 
addition of the sound ihy^ subject to slight variations. 
In third, th becomes d, and there is a transposition of 
the letter r. Injlfth, the vowel is shortened. 

THB VERB. 

§ 203. The verbs fall into two divisions. The first 
contains the Verb Substantive. The second contains the 
Common Verbs, or, speaking simply, the Verbs. 

§ 204. The §§ 93—97 should now be read atten- 
tively. Words that, by themselves, can form the copu- 
las of propositions, are called Verbs Substantive, e, ^., 
/ am speaking, thou art uniting, he is singing, she is 
playing, it is burning, we are speaking, ye are smging, 
they are playing, swrnmer is coming, winter is departing, 
the horses are feeding, ike sun is skimmg hrighUy, the 
rain ib falling fast this momi/ng, I was momng, we were 
speaking, &c. In all these sentences the words am, 
art, is, are, was, and were, constitute by themselves 
copulas : that is, they connect the subjects (/, thou, he, 
she, it, we, ye, they, winter, the horses, the sun, the rain, I, 
and we), with the predicates (speaking, writing, singing, 

' As in thin. 
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playing^ hummgy comingy departing, feeding^ shining 
brightly, faUing fast this morning, moving, speaking). 
Consequently they are all verbs substantive. The 
verbs substantive, in English, in their different forms, 
are — 

1. Be; heest,^ being, been; or be, be-est, be-ing, bee-n. 

2. Am; art, is, are; or a-m, a-rt, is, a-re, 

3. Was; wast, were, wert; or mkw, w-at-t, w-ere, 
w-er^. 

§ 205. Before we consider the nature of the Common 
Verbs, or Verbs properly so called, it is necessary to 
turn to § 92, and observe the words in the third 
column. 

Now, if we take any of these words, we shall find that 
it expresses an a^ion. Hence, speaking, barking, grow- 
ing, mjovldering, cracking, crv/mJbling, hwnting, shooting, 
killing, living, dying, are all words in which there is the 
notion of doing something, or of action. This is not 
the case with the words in the first two columns. In 
them there is no notion of action. 

Now the words in the third column, and words like 
them {growing, mouldering, &c.), are adjectives of a 
peculiar sort. They are called Participles. A parti- 
ciple can constitute a predicate ; 9S I am speaking, <Scc. 
In this respect they agree with the common adjective. 
But, besides this, they convey the notion of actions; 
which adjectives do not. 

§ 206. Refer to § 204. Take any one of the propo- 
sitions contained in that section ; as / am speaking, &c. 
Omit the copula, or verb substantive (am). The re- 
mainder is / speaking; which is nonsense. 

* ObBoIete. — If thou heett A«.— Milton. 
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Reject, however, from the word speahmg {speaking) 
the syllable -ing, and so reduce the word speaking to 
speak. The remainder is / speaks words which consti- 
ttite a proposition, and make good sense. 

§ 207.^ The fact is, that the word speak constitutes at 
once both copula and predicate, and is equivalent to the 
words am speaking in the proposition / am speaking. 

Also, the word speak combines the powers of the 
verb substantive (am) and of the participle (speakmg). 

Words that by themselves can form both a copula 
and a predicate at once are called Common Verbs, or 
Verbs properly so called, or, simply. Verbs. They can 
always be resolved into a verb substantive and a parti- 
ciple. 

§ 208. Participles are, therefore, akin both to the 
verbs and the adjectives. In the formation of proposi- 
tions they play the part of a(^ectives, but in respect to 
their meaning they are allied to the verbs ; inasmuch as 
they convey the notion of action. 

Every participle presupposes a verb. And every verb 
can be reduced to the verb substantive and a participle. 

§ 209. There are certain other nouns that denote 
action, and are the names of persons who perform some 
action, or of agents. These are related to the substan- 
tive and verb, just as the participle is related to the 
adjective and verb. They are called Verbals. 
hunb-er = a man who hunts, 
ea!b-er = a man who eats, 
drMHir = a man who drinks, 
sleep-er = a man who sleeps, 
feedr&r = a man who feeds, 
grindrer = a man who grinds, &c. 
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§ 210. The verb is by most grammarians considered 
the most important of the parts of speech. From this 
view it derives its name. The Latin word verhum means 
word; and the verb has been held pre-eminently the 
word in language. 

§ 211. The verbs in English must be considered in 
respect to (1.) Person, (2.) Number, (3.) Tense, (4.) 
Mood. Besides this, it must be remembered that they 
can take the form of Participles. 

§ 212. Person* — In the words thou gpeakest, the pro- 
noun thou is of the Second Person, and the verb apeakf 
when taken along with it, has attached to it the syllable 
-est. The syllable -est is an ending or termination* It 
shows that the word is taken with a pronoun of the 
second person. It is called the Sign of the Second Per- 
son ; and the word speakest is said to be in the Second 
Person. The sign of the Third Person is s; as he 
spealths. 

§ 213. Nuwher. — When we say he reads, we speak 
of an action (the action of reading) performed by one 
person, or object. In this case the verb is Singular. 
But, when we say they read, we speak of an action (the 
action of reading) performed by more than one person, 
or object. In this case the verb is Plural. 

There is sometimes a distinction of form between 
verbs singular and verbs plural; in which case there is 
said to be a sign of Number. 

§ 214. Tense. — ^When we use the word call, we speak 
of a certain action, namely, the action of calling. When 
we speak of the action that is taking place at the very 
time when we are speaking, we say / call, thou call-est, 
he caUrS, we call, ye call, they call. But, if we speak 
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of the action as haying taken place at some other time 
which has passed hj, we say / call-ed, thou caU-edsty 
he caU-ed, we caU-ed, ye calJredy thep cdll-ed. Now the 
forms caU and caU-ed are different. The form caU 
denotes Present, the form caU-ed Past Time. The pre- 
sence of the additional sound -d is the Sign of Past Time j 
the absence of that sound is the Sign of Present Time. 
A word with the sign of either past, present, or any 
other (such as future) time, is said to be in a certain 
Tevae. The word caU is in the Present, the word 
caUrcd in the Past Ten»e. 

§ 215. Mood. — When we say John walks, we state 
something as a fact. We say positively that the action 
of walking is going on. 

When we say John! waUkI we give orders for some- 
thing to take place j mz» the action of walking. We do 
not say that the action of walking is positively taking 
place, or going to take place. We only express a wish, 
or give a command, that it should take place. 

When we say if John waUcfasty he will fatigue himself 
we use the word walk in a third sense. We do not 
say that the action of walking is taking place, has 
taken place^ or will take place. Neither do we express 
a wish or a command that it may take place. We say, 
however, that if it do take place, something else will 
take place also; viz. that the person who causes it to 
take place (John) will fatigue himself (that is, the 
fatigue will take place). Now in this case there is the 
idea of conditions and contingencies. John's fatigue 
is contingent upon his walking fast; that is, it is the 
fast walking that John's fatigue depends on. The fast 
walking is the condition of John's fatigue. 
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In the phrase John begins to toalk, the word wcdk is 
in a different sense from any of the preceding. 

We shall now find on looking hack that the word walk 
has appeared in four different senses. It has, indeed, 
all along expressed the action to walk ; hut it has con- 
veyed the idea of it nnder four different aspects, or 
manners. 

These different aspects, or manners, are called Moods, 
from the Latin word modti8=a manner. In many 
languages the moods hare particular signs, just like 
the tenses. In English the distinction between the 
moods is very slight. 

§ 216. In the sentence John wallss, the word walk is 
in the Indicatiye Mood. It indicates the £ftct of John's 
walking. 

In the command John I walk I the wofd walk is in 
the Imperative Mood. The word Imperative is derived 
from the Latin word impero=^I comma/nd. 

In the sent^oe if John waUc/astf he vnUfixtifftie km- 
self, the word walk is in the Conjunctive Mood. In this 
case there is con^ned with the proportion in question 
another proposition. In the case quoted, he wUlfaiigve 
himsdf is one proposition ; John walks faxt is anoiJier. 
The word if connects the two, and this connexion changes 
the mood of the wdrd UHdks; which becomes walk From 
this fistct the mood is called Conjunctive ; from the Latin 
word oonjuaigo = / conjoin, or join together. 

In the sentence John begins to walk, the verb walk is 
subordinate to the word begins. It merely states what 
the action is that John begins to perform {viz, the actum 
of walking) This, it does and nothing more. It does 
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not fix or defme tHe manner of the action. It does not 
determine whether it really takes place, or will take 
place under certain conditions. All this is done by the 
other verb {begins). This mood defines nothing) and is 
therefore called the Infinitive Mood. 

§ 217. We now inquire how far the different (1.) 
Persons, (2.) Numbers, (3.) Moods, and (4.) Tenses, are 
expressed by corresponding signs. 

PBB80N. 

§ 218. Si^ of the First Person Singular, — Found 
in one verb only. In the word am {a-m) the m is no 
part of the original word. It is the sign of the First 
Person Singular Present Indicative. Beyond this, no 
word in English has, in any mood, tense, or number, 
any form of termination for the First Person. 

§ 219. Sign of the Second Person Singular, — The 
usual sign of the Second Person Singular is -est or -edst 
as thou caU-est, It occurs both in the present and past 
tenses ; ihou caUecTst, thou spakest. Like the pronoun 
thouy it is rarely used except in formal discourse. 

§ 220. Sign of the Third Person Singular, — The 
usual sign of the Third Person Singular is the sound 
of the syllable -eth, or of the letters s, z (or es) ; as 
he calUethy or he caUrS, The first of these two forms is 
only used in formal discourse. The Third Person is 
only found in the indicative mood, and in the present 
tense. We cannot say if he speaketh, or if he speaks; 
neither can we say he caUed-th, or he caUed'S, he spak-eth, 
or he spake-s. 

Whether the addition be the sound of s in seal (as 
hU^), of z in zeal (as caU-z), or of the syllable ez (as 
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hm-eg), depends upon the same circumstances as the 
use of the same sounds in the possessive cases, and the 
nominatives plural. 

§ 221. Throughout the whole of the plural there 
are no signs of the persons; no changes of form: we 
call, ye call, they call; we called, ye called, tkey 
called. 

In respect to Person the following peculiarities de- 
serve notice. 

§ 222. Forms sungest and ssmgest, — In Anglo-Saxon, 
the word sin^, and a great number of words like it, took 
in the past tense a different vowel for the second person 
from the one found in the first and third ; e, g. Ic sang 
(I sang), he samg (he sang), were the forms for the first 
and third persons singular ; where the vowel was a. 
But the second person singular was ]m sunge (thou 
su.ngest) ; where the vowel was u. In this way were con- 
jugated (amongst others) the following verbs : stoim, 
begin, sing, spring, ring, sink, drink, shrink, run. In all 
these words the second person singular of the past tense 
was formed in u, whilst the first and third persons took 
the vowel a; e, g. fu summme, \u on-gnnne, Jw sange, "pu 
spmnge, Jm range, yu sunce, fu drwfice, Jm r}inne,=thou 
swmmnest, thou begvLnnest, thou sungest, &c. &c.j and, on 
the other hand, Ic (or he) sw&m, Ic (or he) OTigsain, Ic 
(or he) sa,ng, Ic (or he) sprB,ng, Ic (or he) r&ng, Ic (or 
he) samk, Ic (or he) drmk, Ic (or he) rmin = I (or he) 
siosm, I (or he) beg&n, &c. &c. There were no such 
forms in Anglo-Saxon as Ic (or he) swimm, or as Ipu 
swdmine. Now this distinction of person is not adhered 
to in the present English, since it is the author's opinion 
that the writers and speakers who say / (or he) ss^ng, mj 

K 
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also tkou aahffe$t; whilst those who say them iungest, say 
also / (or he) «an^. 

§ 223. Second Persons not ending in -st. — ^In five 
words the sign of the second person singular is not -esl 
(as in read-est), but •^z as ar-t, toas-t, tper-t, shal4, ml4: 
thou ar-ty thou was-t, thou wer-t, thou shal4f thou wil4. 
There are no such words as ar-esty was-est, wer-est^ shaUr 
est; and the word toill-^, when used at all, is different 
in sense from sffil4. 

Now, in the Modso-Gbthic and the Old Norse, the se- 
cond person singular of a certain class o£ preterites ended 
in -^; as sv&r-t (stooT'^), grdip-t (griped'st), M. G. ; 
brannrt (fium-ed-st), gaf4 (gave-st), Old Norse. 

Again, in the same languages, ten words, of which 
thai (shaU) is one, were never formed in respect to their 
persons like present, but always like preterite tenses : 



Moeso-Gothic, 


Singnlar. 


PIubL 


1. skal. 


skul-um. 


2. skal-t. 


skul-u]>. 


3. skall. 


skul-un. 


Old Norse. 




Singular. 


Plnial. 


1. skall. 


skul-um. 


2. skal-t. 


skul-ut$. 


3. skal. 


skul-u. 



It is most probable that the -t in ar-t, was-t, wer-t, 
shal-tj vnl'i, is the -t of the second person singular pre- 
terite in the Moeso-Gothic and the Old Norse. 
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§ 224. In the words a-m, tpeak-est^ vpeah-eth (or 
tpeahi), the sounds of -m, -es^^ and -eth (or •^) re- 
spectivelj denote a difference of person. They also 
denote a difference of number^ since they are found only 
in the singular. But this they do in a secondary way. 
They are truly the signs of persons: the only real sign 
expressive of a difference of number occurs in the past 
tense of the indicative mood of the verb substantive. 



Singular. 


Plural 


I was. 


We were. 


Thou wast. 


Ye were. 


He was. 


They toere. 



§ 225. Sun^ and sang. — Bj referring to § 222^ we 
uhall see that in Anglo-Saxon the vowel in the second 
person singular in the preterite of words like sin^ (sang, 
sung) was different from that in the first (ic sang, jni 
sunge). The same took place in respect to the num- 
bers j e, g, 

Ic am, / ran. We umon, tve run, 

Ic ongan, / began. We ongunnon, we begun, 
Ic span, / ^an. We spunnon, we spun, 

' Ic sang, / sang. We sungon, we sung, 

Ic swang, / swang. We swungon, we swung, 
Ic dranc, / drank. We druncon, we drumk, 
Ic sane, / sank. We suncon, we sunk. 

Ic swam, / sufam. We swummon, vfe summ. 
Ic sprang, / sprang. We sprungon, we sprung. 
Ic rang, / rang. We rungon, we rungt , 

There are no such forms in A. S. as ic (or he) summmf 
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or as we (je or hi) swsmmon. Now this distinction of per- 
son is not adhered to in the present English. It is the 
author's opinion that the writers and speakers who say 
/(or he) sang, saj also we {ye or they) sang; whilst those 
who say toe (ye or they) swum, say also / (or he) swum, 

HOODS. 

§ 226. The only instance in English of a verh in one 
mood heing distinguished firom a verh in another by any 
positive sign, occurs in the conjugation of the word tpos. 

Indicative. Subjunctive, 

Singular. Plural. 

If I were. If we were. 
If thou ufert. If ye were. 
K he were. If they were. 



Singular. Plural. 

I was. We were. 

Thou wast. Ye were. 

He was. They were. 



§ 227. In the sentence John walks, as compared with 
the sentence if John walk lie will be fatigued, there is a 
difference between the word walks (indicative), and 
the word walk (conjunctive). The conjunctive omits 
the sign of the person (-«). This, however, is only a 
negative sign, and consequently scarcely constitutes a 
true distinction in form between the two moods. 

TENSES. 

§ 228. The tenses in English are two: 1. the Pre- 
sent, as / call, I speak; 2. the Past, as / caUed, I 
spoke. The past tense is also called the Preterite, from 
the Latin word proeteritus ^= gone by or past. 

§ 229. Participles. — The participles in English are 
two: 1. the Present Participle Active, as call-mg, speak- 
ing; 2. the Past Participle Passive, as call-ed, spok-en. 

§ 230. The English verbs fall into two classes, accord- 
ing to the forms of their past tense and their past partici- 
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pies. Instead of Glass, the grammarians often say Con- 
jugation ; so that the verbs may be said to fall into two 
Conjugations. 

THB STBONa OONJUGATION. 

§ 231. -The Conjugation of verbs that demands the 
first notice is called the Strong Conjugation. The 
meaning of the word Strong as applied to the conjuga- 
tion of verbs may be seen § 255. 

Verbs of the strong conjugation form their past (or 
preterite) tense from the present by simply changing 
the vowel. Thus sang is formed from sing by changing 
'i into a, fdl (the past tense) from fall (the present 
tense) by changing the a into e; and so on throughout : 
speak, spake or spoke ; steal, stole ; drink, drank ; draw, 
drew, &c. 

§ 232. Verbs of the strong conjugation form their 
participle passive by the addition of -en, generally 
accompanied by a change of vowel, as q)eak, spok-eru 

§ 233. Sometimes the -en in the present language is 
omitted, 2iA find, found. In all these cases it must espe- 
cially be remembered that this rejection of the -en 
occurs only in the later stages of our language. In 
words ^JikQ found the original participle Yna f&nden, and 
so on throughout. In many cases both foims occur : as 
drink, participle d/rumken, or drunk, 

§ 234. The vowel of the participle is often the same 
as the vowel of the past tense, as spoke, spoken; but 
not always, as took, taken. When the former is the case, 
and when, at the same time, the -en (or -n) is rejected, 
the past tense and the participle passive have the same 
form ; as / found, I have found. In this case it seems 
as if the past tense was used for the participle. Now it 

K 3 
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is only in a few words, and in the most modem fonns of 
our language, that this is really done. 

Present. Past Tense. Participle. 

hold held held 

be-hold be-held he-held 

strike struck struck 

smite smote smote 

ride rode rode 

stride strode strode. 

Held, — The regular participle is holden. Consequently 
the form that would arise from the simple rejection of 
the -en would be hold. Such, however, is not the case. 
Held is really a preterite form used as a participle. 
The same reasoning applies to the compound herhold. 

Struck, — The regular participle is strUkeTi. Never- 
theless, there is no such word as gtridk. 

Smote, — The regular participle is tmitten. This is 
occasionally used. It ought always to be so. The 
shortened form smii (I have smit) is also of occasional 
occurrence. When smote, however, occurs, it occurs 
through a confusion of the preterite and participial 
forms. A stanza from Lord Byron's " Hebrew Melodies" 
illustrates the whole of the present section : — 

And the widows of Ashur are lond in their wail ; 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile unsffu^ by tlie sword. 
Has melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 

The words broke and smote, both exceptionable, are ex- 
ceptionable in different degrees and for different reasons. 
Broke is not necessarily a preterite form used partici- 
pially. It may be (and probably it is) the participial 
form abbreviated (brok-en, broke). Smote, however. 
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cannot have arisen out of any abbreviation of a par- 
ticipial form. Such a form would be smii. 

The same reasoning applies to the participles of ridey 
stride, and (perhaps) tprite. The right forms are ridden, 
stridden, written; the next best^ rid, strid, tvrit; the 
worst, rode, strode, unrote. Few writers would venture to 
say / have wrote a letter. 

These remarks shew that, naturally and properly, the 
participle, even when it has the same form as the pre- 
terite {found), is formed independently. 

§ 235. The participles passive are exhibited in the 
fourth and fifth columns of the ensuing list. The fourth 
column contains the full participles in -en (many of which 
are more or less obsolete), the fifth, thbse where the n is 
omitted. The asterisk (*) denotes that the word is 
more or less obsolete. The note of interrogation (?) 
denotes that it is a matter of doubt whether the word to 
which it is attached be sufficiently established by usage. 

§ 236. Several strong verbs have two forms of the 
past tense : as spake, spoke ; sang, swng. Some of these 
double forms are capable of explanation. See §§ 225, 
222, and 255. 

§ 237. The past tenses of the strong verbs are exhi- 
bited in the second and third columns of the ensuing 
list ; the additional column being appropriated to those 
that have two forms. The asterisk {*) denotes that the 
word to which it is attached is obsolete. The letter 
(jp) indicates that the word to which it is attached is 
explained in §§ 225 and 222. 

This letter stands for plural, and it is supposed that 
the forms by the side of which it appears are derived 
from the plural forms as exhibited in § 225, or from 
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(what is the same thing) those of the second person 
singular as exhibited in § 222. 



PBBSBNT. PAST TBN8B. PAST TBNSB. PAtlTICIPLB. 



(First form.) (Second form.) (Full form.) 



&I1 

be&U 

hold 

draw 

■how 

•lay 

fly 

blow 

crow 

know 

grow 

throw 

beat 

heare 

deave 

weave 

freeze 

steal 

speak 

swear 

bear 

bear 

forbear 

tear 

shear 

wear 

break 

shake 

take 

forsake 

get 

beget 

forget 

•at 



fell 

befeU 

held 

drew 
•shew 

slew 

flew 

blew 

crew 

knew 

grew 

threw 

beat 
•hove 
•clove 

wove 

firoze 

stole 

spoke 

swore 

bore 

bore 

forbord 

tore 
•shore 

wore 

broke 

shook 

took 

forsook 

got 

begot 

foigot 

ate 



•clave 

•stale 

•spake 

♦sware 

•bare 

•bare 



*tare 



'ware 
brake 



•gat 
•begat 



ete 



fidlen 
be&llen 
holden 
drawn 
shown 
slain 
flown 
blown 
crown 
known 
grown 
thrown 
beaten 
*hoven 
cloven 
woven 
frozen 
stolen 
spoken 
sworn 
borne 
bom 
forborne 
torn 
shorn 
worn 
broken 
shaken 
taken 
forsaken 
gotten 
begotten 
forgotten 
eaten 



PARTICIPLB. 

(Shortened 
form.) 



beat 



Ptore 



Pbroke 



?got 
Pbegot 
P foigot 
eat 
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seethe 

tread 

come 

overcome 

become^ 

bid 

forbid 

give 

forgive 

wake 

awake 

lade 

grave 

shape 

strike 

arise 

abide 

smite 

ride 

stride 

glide 

slide 

chide 

drive 

thrive 

strive 

write 

dimb 

sHt' 

bite 



(First form.) (Second Form.) (Fall form.) (Shortened 

form.) 
•sothe sodden •sod 

trod *trad trodden trod 



bade 
forbade 
gave 
forgave 
woke 
awoke 
•lode 
•grove 
•shope 
struck 
arose 
abode 
smote 
rode 
strode 
•glode 
•slode 
•chode 
drove 
throve 
strove 
wrote 
clomb 
•slat 
•bat 



came 

overcan^e 

became 

bid 

forbid 



*ans 

•smit 

•rid 

•strid 

sUd 



wnt 

sUt 
bit 



bidden 
forbidden 
given 
forgivoQ 
? waken 
? a waken 
laden 
graven 
shapen 
stricken 
arisen 
abidden 
smitten 
ridden 
stridden 
glidden 
slidden 
chidden 
driven 
thriven 
striven 
written . 

•slitten 
bitten 



come 

overcome 

become 

bid 

forbid 



•smit 

•rid 

•strid 

•gUd 

Pslid 

?chid 



writ 

slit 
bit 



* The woi'd beootM =^t or suit, is a different word firom become 
the derivative of cotne. Become =fi£i sut^ is of the same origin with 
the (German bequem := fitting or convenient. It is properly a weak 
word; although the practice of language has sanctioned the confusion. 
We cannot, although we ought to, say becomed. 
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P&MBNT. 


PAST TBN8B. 


PAST TSN8B. 


PA&TICIPLB. 


PARTICZFLS. 


swim 


(Flntfoim.) (Second fonn.) (Fullfonn.) (Shortened 

form.) 
swam swum p. ■■-■ swum 


b^ 


began 


begun p. 




begun 


spin 


*8pan 


spun p. 




spun 


win 


•wan 


won*|». 




won* 


sing 


sang 


sung p. 


•sungen 


sung 


swing 


•swang 


swung p. 




swung 


spring 


•sprang 


sprung ]B. 




sprung 


sting 


•stang 


stung p* 




stung 


ring 


•rang 


rung p. 




rung 


wring 
fling 
cling 
♦hing 


•wrang 
♦flang 
•dang 
•hang 


wrung p* 
flung p. 
clung p, 
hung p. 




wrung 
flung 
clung 
hung 


string 

sling 

sink 


•strang 

•slang 

Bank 


strung p. 
dung p. 
sunk p. 


sunken 


strung 

dung 

sunk 


drink 


drank 


drunk p. 


drunken 


drunk 


shrink 


•shrank 


shrunk p. 


shrunken 


shrunk 


stink 


•stank 


stunk p. 






*swink 


•swank 


swunk p. 


swinken 


swunk 


slink 


•slank 


dunk p. 




dunk 


swell 


•swell 




swollen 




melt 


•molt 




molten 




help 
delve 


•holp 
•dolve 




•holpen 
ddyen 


1 


dig 
stick 


dug 
stuck 






dug 
stuck 


run 


ran 


run p. 




run 


burst 


•barst* 


burst p. 


bursten 


burst 


bind 


•hand 


bound p. 


bounden 


bound 


find 


•&nd 


found p. 




found 


grind 
¥rind 


•grand 
•wand 


ground p. 
wound p. 




ground 
wound 


choose 


chose 




chosen 




' Pronounced wnn. 


« And, 


by tnmmodti 


on, 5nM<. 
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THE WEAK OONJUOATION. 

§ 238. The second conjugation of English verbs is 
called the Weak Conjugation. The meaning of the 
word Weak as applied to the conjugation of verbs may 
be seen § 255. 

Verbs of the weak conjugation form their past tense 
from the present bj the addition of the sound of -d, -4, 
or -ed; as JUl, filled (pronounced fiUd)^ dip, dipped 
(pronounced dipt), instruct, instructed, 

§ 239. In the present English the past participle and 
past tense have generally the same form. / filled (past 
tense)^ / have filled (past participle) ; / dipped (past 
tense), / have dipped (past participle); / instructed 
(past tense), / have instructed (past participle). 

§ 240. Verbs of the weak conjugation are divided 
into three classes. 

1st. Verbs forming their preterites by the simple 
addition of the sounds oi-d, 4, or, -ed: as riKyoe, moved; 
toss, tossed (pronounced tost) ; instruct, instructed, 

2nd. Verbs forming their preterites bj the addition 
of the sounds of -^l or -t, and by shortening the vowel of 
the present: 9S,fiee,fiM; keep, kifpt. No word of this 
division forms its preterite by the addition of the syl- 
lable -ed, 

3rd. Verbs forming their preterites by the addition 
of the sounds of -d or -t, and by changing the vowel: 
as, tell, told; catch, caught, 

§ 241. First Division, — In the past tenses of this 
class, the sound of -d, -t, or -ed is simply added to the 
present form. 
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• 


serve 


served 


dip 


dipped (dipt) 


cry 


cried 


slip 


slipped (siipt) 


betray 


betrayed 


step 


stepped {stept) 


expell 


expelled 


look 


looked (lookt) 


accuse 


accused 


pluck 


plucked {plti^t) 


instruct 


instructed 


toss 


tossed (tost) 


invite 


invited 


push 


pushed (pusht) 


waste 


wasted 


confess 


confessed (confest). 



§ 242. Second Division, — In the second division of 
weak verbs -d or -t is added, and the vowel (if long) 
is made short. 



feel 


felt 


sweep 


swept 


creep 


crept 


lose 


lost 


sleep 


slept 


flee 


fled. 



§ 243. The second division is the proper place for 
noticing those words the present tense of which ends in 
-4 or rd. 

If we refer to § 45, we shall see that whenever the 
present ends in -t or -d, a difficulty must occur in form- 
ing the preterite. 

§ 244. First Method, — This difficulty is met, in the 
first instance, by inserting a vowel between the -i or -d 
of the present, and the -t or -d which is the sign of the 
preterite; as instruct, instrtict-e-d, not instnict^t. 

It is remarkable, however, that this way of meeting 
the difficulty occurs in only a few words ; as instrtict, 
invite, waste, plant, end. These form their preterites 
by the addition of the sound of the syllable -ed; as 
instrTict-ed, i!p.vit-ed, wast-ed, planted, endrcd. These 
belong to the first division of the weak verbs. 
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Observe, 1. That the words ending in 'd or -^ are the 
only words in English that ever form their preterites by 
the addition of the sound of the syllable -ed. In words 
like TiMved (moovd) and IdUed (JciUd) the e is present to 
the eye* only. 

Observe, 2. That, of the words ending in -d or -t 
forming their preterites by the sound of the syllable -td, 
Yery few are of Anglo-Saxon origin. To instruct, in- 
vite, adopt, adapt, respect, &c., are all of Frenoh or Latin 
extraction, and have come into the language since the 
time pf the Norman conquest. 

§ 245. — Second Method, — The second method of de- 
noting the difference between the present and preterite 
of verbs ending in -d or -4, is by shortening the Towel 
in the latter tense; as meet, llghi, shoot, which form as 
preterites mift, Itty shdt; or safeed, bleed, breed, speed, 
lead, redd, which form as preterites fid, blid, brM, 
spid, redd (pronounced r^. These words belong to 
the second division of the weak verbs. 

§ 2i6. Third Methods — The method just exhibited 
is inapplicable in cases where the vowel in the present 
tense is short already; as in b^nd, Und. In this 
case the preterite is distinguished from the present by 
changing the sound of -d into that of -i; as bend, rend, 
send, spend, lend, wend, gird, gild, build, which form as 
preterites bent, rent, sent, spent, lent, went, girt, giU, buUt. 

Observe, that these words really belong to the second 
division of weak verbs; although they do not change 
their vowel from long to short It is short already. 
Were it long, it would certainly be changed. 

§ 247. Fourth Method, — The method just exhibited 
is inapplicable in cases where the vowel is already short, 

li 
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and where there is the sound of -t in the present tense 
as well ; as in ciU, cdst. In this case the present and 
preterite are not distinguished from each other ; as cut, 
coat, spread, kit, hurt, put, set, burst, cast, kn/U. 

Observe, that these words belong to the second divi- 
sion of weak verbs. They do not change their vowel 
from long to short, merely because it is short already. 
Were it long^ it would certainly be changed. 

§ 248. Shred and shed — ^In these two words the pre- 
sent and preterite are alike. The preterite is not' formed 
by the addition of -ed. 

There are no such words as shedred and shredred. 
Neither is -<2 changed into -^ as in Ufnd and sfpefad (lerU 
and spent). There are no such words as shret, and shet. 

These words also belong to the second division. They 
do not change their vowel from long to short, merely 
because it is short already. Were it long, it would cer- 
tainly be changed. 

§ 249. Third Dinsion. — In the third division of 
weak verbs the past tense is formed from the present by 
adding -d, -t, or -ed, and by changing the vowel ; as teU, 
told; sell, sold, 

§ 250. Before we consider the other words of this 
class, it is necessary to be familiar with the following 
&cts respecting the affinities of the sounds of g in gun, 
and of ^ in kin; inasmuch as, where any modification 
of these sounds occurs in verbs of the present division, 
the consonant is changed as well as the voweL 

1. The soimd of the k in kin is allied to the sound 
of the ch (tsh) in chest; that is, the sound of k has a ten- 
desicj to change into that of tsh. In the words teach, 
catch, beseeoh, the last sound is that of tsh; as teat^, 
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catah, heseet^. Now this sound originated in the sound 
of k. It can be shewn from the comparison of languages 
that sounds like ka become, (I.) hya, (2.) kshoy (3.) tskcL 
Hence the words teach, catchy and beseedi are liable to 
the same changes as teak, cak, heseek, would be liable to. 

2. The sounds of k (as in kan) and g (as in gon) are 
allied to each other. Thej are also allied to the same 
sounds, so that to all the changes whereto the sound of 
k is liable, the sound of g is liable also. 

3. The sounds of k and g, as in bride and brig, are 
allied to the sound of ng, as in bring. 

4. The soimds of i^;, g, and ng, allied to each other, 
are also allied to the sounds of h (in hot) and of y (in 
pet). Very often the h is sounded strongly and in the 
throat j in which case it is still more akin to the soun<^ 
of g (as in gun). 

5. The sound of y (in yet) and of h (in hot) haye a 
great tendency to be softened in pronunciation, and 
afterwards to be omitted altogether. 

Putting these flEtcts together, we can understand how 
syllables that once contained the sounds of k, g, ng, ngk, 
tsh, y, and h may gradually miss those sounds, haying 
first changed them, and afterwards lose them altogether. 

§ 251. With these preliminaries we can go through 
the details of the third diyision of weak yerbs. 

1. Seek, present; sough4, preterite. The forms in 
A. S. are sece, sohrte. The sound of the altered k pre- 
senred in the spelling gh. 

2. Teach, present; taugh-t, preterite. The forms in 
A. S. are teece, tceh^e. The sound of the altered k pre- 
senred in the spelling gh. 

3. Reach. — The present preterite is reached {reat- 
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iht), belonging to the first diyision of weak verbs. 
There is, however, the older preterite raughrt^ formed 
in the same way as tanghrt. A. &. rceccy rahrte. 

4. Beseech, present; hesovghrt, preterite. Formed on 
the same principle as tatLghrt 

5. Catch, present; caughrtf preterite. The sound of 
the altered k is still represented in the spelling gh, 

6. Bring, present; broughr4, preterite. The altered 
sound of ng is represented in the spelling gh. The 
A. S. forms were bringe, hr6hrte» 

7. Think, present; thoughrt, preterite. The altered 
sound of the ngk is exhibited in the spelling gh. The 
A. S. forms were 'pince, fo^e. 

Observe, The words think and thought, in the sen* 
tences / think and / thought, 9je of different origin 
from the words think and thought in the sentencea 
methinks and methought. The A. S. form of these 
latter words is fence, fuhrte. The word fencan in A. S« 
meant not to think, but to seem, 

8. Work, present; worked, and torough-t, preterite. 
The word wrovgh-t is formed on the same principle as 
soughrt, except that, over and above the i^sual change^ 
there is a transposition of the sound of the r. The 
A. S. forms were vfyrce, vnyrh-te. 

9. Owe, present ; ough-t, preterite. The forms in A. S. 
age, ahte. In this case the original g is represented in 
the spelling only, and that by w in the present, and gh 
in the preterite tense. Owe is pronounced o, and ottghrt 
is pronounced atU, This change from the sound of g to 
chat of w, although not noticed above, is found in many 
words: as sorrow, sorwe, old English; sorge, Danish; 
sorg, sorh, A. S. 
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10. Buy, pFesent ; houghrt, preterite. The original g 
is found in A. S. hycge, hdh-te. 

§ 252. The following verhs have peculiarities in the 
form of their preterites. 

Made, — The forms in A. S. made, mac-ode. The 
sound of the h is dropped in the modem English. 

Had. — The form in A. S. hxf-4>e. The sound of the 
/ is dropped in the modem English. 

Bund. — The following preterites are remarkahle, 
viz. humt, learned (pronounced lem£), spoUt, dealt, 
dreamed (pronounced drfynrU), felt, dwelt, Jcnelt, ineant, 
speUed (pronounced spelt), spitted (pronounced spilt). 
In all these we find the sound of -t where we expect 
that of -d. 

Left, deft, &c. — The following preterites are re- 
markable, viz. left, d^y bereft. They end in the 
sound of '^, which is sharp. Yet the last sound of the 
present tense is that of -v, which is flat. Hence we 
should expect that the preterites woidd be leaded, deaved, 
bereaved, pronounced Uevd, deevd, bereevd. 

Obs. — These words belong to the second division of 
verbs. 

Burnt and burned. — ^The following verbs have two 
forms for the preterite ; one in d, the other in t 



Present. 


Preterite. 


bum 


burned, burnt 


spoil 


spoiled, spoilt 


learn 


learned (lemt^) 


deal 


dealed, dealt 


dream 


dreamed (dremt^) 



* So Bounded in pronunciation. 

L 3 
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Bended and bent. — The following words have two 
fonns for the preterite ; one in -ec2 the other in < 

Present. Preterite, 

bend bended, bent 

wend wended, went 

gild gilded, gilt. 

/ Of these two forms the second is the best. Bent, went, 
giU, are preferable to bended, wended, gilded, 

SwoU and swelled, — The following verbs have two 
forms for the preterite; one strongs according to § 231, 
the other weak, according to § 238. 

Present Preterite, 

swell swell, swelled 

climb clomb, climbed. 

CovM. — The Z is no part of the word. It was in- 
serted by those who were misled by the analogy of 
would and shotUd, In these words the I is part of the 
original form, wirU, shorll; and, although not sounded, 
it is preserved in the spelling. Gould, however, is the 
preterite of can, wherein no sound of I exists. 

Durst, — In durst the s and t are no parts of the 
original word (dare). Neither are they signs of any 
tense, person, or mood or number. The form durst 
has not yet been satis&ctorily explained. 

Mttst. — The form mti^ is in the same predicament 
as durst. The A. S. form mot, mdton, mdte, shews 
that s is no part of the original word. The Danish 
form maa shews that ^ is no part of the original word. 

Did. — Previous to considering the nature of the 
word did we should be familiar with the following 
fact in the Mosso-Gothic. In that language, as in 
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Latin and Greek, several verbs form their preterites by 
repeating, or doubling, the first letter of the present. 

Present. Preterite. English. 

salt-a s^Hsalt leap 

hdit-a h&i-hiit call 

hldup-a hMu-hl^up run 

sl^p-a s^i-slSp $l€q> 

1^-a l^i-16 laugh 

gr^t-a gdi-gr6t weep. 

This method of forming the preterite was called the 
Reduplication (or doubling). 

It is considered by good grammarians that the word 
did is a remnant of the old preterites formed, as in 
M. G., by reduplication. 

In this case it is the first d that is the sign of the tense, 
di-d; the second belonging to the original word do,^ 

§ 253. Quoth, — This is an old, and almost obsolete verb, 
meaning spoke. It is found in the preterite tense only, 
its present and participial forms being extinct. The 
present was, in A. S., cwd6€, as ic cwe6e = I speak. 
Hence the verb quoth is, in the present English, de- 
fective, i. e. it wants its full complement of forms; 
such as / queathy thou qtieathest, he queathes, quecUhing, 
queathed, all of which are non-existent. 

Now these forms, although no longer found in the 
simple form, occur in the compound verb he-queath; as 
/ bequeath^ thou bequeathest, &c, 

* The reasoning that applies to beeome (see note^ p. 105) applies to 
the word do =2 he n^Hcimt ; as in the phrase that wiU do. In this 
sense the word do is allied to the Danish duge ^^ to be worth, toheJUf 
to stUtj &c. Neyertheless, the confusion has prevailed. We cannot, 
although we ought to, say thtU doed well enough. 
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§ 254. Forlorn, — This is a participle formed from 
the verb lose, the • being changed into r. The same 
change takes place in the words rear and raise. In the 
A. S. the change from < to r was less limited. 



ceose, 


I choose ; 


* 


curon, 


we chose; 


ce^, 


I chose. 


gecoren, 


chosen. 


forleose, 


Ilose; 


4 


forluron, 


we lost; 


forle^s, 


Ihst. 


forloren, 

1 


lost. 


hreose, 


I rush; 


} 


hniron, 


we riLsked; 


hre6s^ 


T nuked. 


gehroren, 


rutked. 


In Milton ' 


we find — 


-The 


piercing air 





"BomBfircre^ and cold performs the effect of fire. 

Paradisb Lost. 

The word ,/rore is from the A. S. gefroren = froj^vu 

§ 266. Words like sanig are called strongs because thej 
are formed independently of any addition. Words like 
filled are caUed weak, because they require the addition 
of the sound of -d. 

The number of words like dimh and swells that have 
both a strong and a weak form for their preterite, can 
be increased by looking either to the older forms of our 
language or to the provincial dialects, wherein the older 
forms of our language are preserved. It is thus that 
we discover such forms as hove for heaved, clove and 
clave for deft, &c. 

Sometimes, in the present English, the preterite is 
weak, whilst the participle is strong : as dvew, skewed, 
shown; moWy mowed, mown. 

This shews that strong verbs have a tendency to 
become weak as the language grows modem. Some- 
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times one of the forms alone (preterite ox participle) 
changes (mow, mowed, motvn). Sometimes both change, 
as mow, motoed, mowed (U snowed, it has mowed). In 
the old language the forms were snow, mew, mown. 

Thus strong verbs become weak. On the other hand, 
weak verbs never become strong. No word that once 
formed a preterite by the addition of •d, -t, or -ed, now 
forms it by changing the vowel. 

Neither would any new verb introduced into the 
language form its preterite according to the strong 
conjugation. It would form it by the addition of -^t, 
't, or -ed. 

Hence the strong process is an obsolete process. The 
current process is the one which gives the vfeak form. 
See § 129. 

COUPOSITION. 

§ 256. The word day-light is a compound word. If 
we take away fix>m it the word c^y, the word light still 
remains, a whole word. Or if we take away from it the 
word light, the word day still remains, a whole word. 
Hence in the compound word day-light we have two 
whole words put together. Composition is the putting 
together of two whole words so as to form one. 

§'257. By attending to the following sections we shall 
see in what way the different parts of speech are capable 
of being put together by composition. 

Substantives preceded by Svhstantvues, — A large and 
important class. Day-star, morning-star, evenvng-star, 
land-sUp, watch-house, light-house, rose-tree, oak4ree, fir- 
tree, harvest-time, goose-grass, sea-man, coUar-lnme, shoid- 
der-hlade, ground-nut, earth-nut, hazel-nut, wcUl-mU, fire- 
wood, sun-light, moon4ight, star-light, torchlight, &c. 
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Substantives preceded by Adjectives. — (1.) Proper 
Names. — Good'tnafif Newsman, Nortk-humberlandy 
South^hampton. (2.) Common Names. — Blind-worm^ 
/ree^mafii freethinker^ half'-pennyy grey'heard^ green-- 
sward, white-thorn, black-thorn, mid-day, midsummer, 
quick-silver, holy-day, &c. 

Substantives preceded by Verbs, — Tum'Spit, spit-fire, 
dare-devil, whet-stone, ktU-cow, sing-song, tum-cocU, &c. 

Substantives preceded by the Participle Present. — 
Tuming4athe, sawing-mill. 

Substantives preceded by the Past Participle of the 
Strong form. — None. 

Substantives preceded by the Pcut Participle of the 
Weak form. — None. 

Adjectives preceded by Substantives. — Sinful, thank- 
ful, and other words ending in fid. Bloodied, eye- 
bright, coal-black, snow-white, nut-brotpn, heart-whole, ice- 
cold, foot-sore, dsc 

Adjectives preceded by Adjectives. — All-mighty, two-fold, 
many-fold, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by Verbs. — Standstill, live-long. 
Very rare. 

Adjectives preceded by Present Participles. — None. 

Adjectives preceded by Past Participles of the Strong 
form, — None. 

Adjectives preceded by Past Participles of the Weak 
form, — ^None. 

Verbs preceded by Substantives. — Godsend. Bare, 
and doubtful. 

Verbs preceded by Adjectives. — Little-heed, rough-hew. 
Rare^ and doubtful. 

Verbs preceded by Verbs. — Hearsay. Bare. 
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VerbB preceded hy Present Fartieiples. — ^None. 

Fert^B preceded hy Pott Participles of this Strong form. 
—None. 

Verbs preceded hy Past Participles of the Weak form. 
— None. 

Present Participles preceded by Adjecti9es<-^AUrseeing, 
all-ruUny, soft-flowing^ fast-sailing ^ merry-making. 

Past Participles of the Strong form preceded by an 
Adjective. — Nev^-bom, free-spoken. 

Present Participles preceded hy Suhttamtives* — Fruit'' 
bearing, musio-making. 

Past Participles of the Strong form preceded hy Sub- 
stantives, — Heaven-bom, bed^ridden* 

Past Participles of the Weak form preceded by Sub- 
stantives. — Blood-stained. 

Past Participles of the Weak form preceded by an Ad- 
jective. — Dear-bought, fresh-made, new-made, new-laid. 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Substantives. — Man- 
eater, woman-eater, kidnapper, Aom-blower. — Numeious. 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Adjectives. — None. 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Verbs. — None. 

Verbal SubstaaiHves preceded by Participles. — None. 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Verbals. — None. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Substantives. — Mop- 
headed, chicken-hearted. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Adjectives. — Cold-hearted, 
flaxen-haired, hot-heaJed, curjy-pated. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Verbs. — None. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Participles. — ^None. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Verbals, — None. 

§ 258. Adverbs oBtering into composition are of two 
sorts : — 
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1st. Those that can be separated from the word with 
which thej combine, and, nevertheless, appear as inde- 
pendent words; as overy under, wdl, &c These are 
called Separable Adverbs. 

2nd. Those that, when ihej are separated &om the 
verb with which they combine, have no independent 
existence as separate words ; e, g, the syllable ten- in 
uidooie. These are called Inseparable Adverbs. 

§ 259. Words preceded by Separable Adverbs, — Over' 
do, under-go, ioeU^loved, &c Numerous. 

§ 260. Words preceded by Inseparable Adverbs. 

§261. Words preceded by the Inseparable A dverb be-. 
'—Be-'hove, bc'fit, be-seem, be-lieve, be^Ue, bespatter, 6c- 
smear, be-get, belabour, be-do, be-gin (on-ginnan in A. 
S.), be-gird, be-hold, be-moum, be-reave, be-deck, be-think, 
be-mire, berhyme. The forms throughout the allied 
languages are generally bi- or be-, 

§ 262. Words formed by the Inseparable Adverb un-. 
— UnMnd, un-do, un-loose, un-hch, un-wmd. The 
forms of the Inseparable in the different allied languages 
are — ^in Moeso-Gothic, and" ; in Old High G^erman, ind' 
tnt- in- ; in Old Saxon^ ant- ; in Middle and New High 
German, enJtr-; in Anglo-Saxon, on-; as (mMndan 
{ymMmd), onrdon (un-do), on-l^san {un4oose), oiirlucan 
(un-lock), on^wi/ndan (un-urind), 

§ 263, Words formed by the Inseparable Adverb a-. — 
A-light, a-rouse, Orrise, a^wake, *arwah-en, Orbet, Orbide, 
arUay, The forms of this Inseparable, different in dif- 
ferent allied languages, are — ^in Moeso-Gt)thic, us-; in 
Old High German, wr-, ar-, ir-, er-, er- ; in Old Saxon 
and in Anglo-Saxon^ ^-; z& A-risan (a-rise), drweccan 
(orwake). 
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§ 264. Words formed by the Inseparahle Adverb foT', 
— For-pet, for^do, fore-go, for-ffive, for-bid, for-bear, for- 
moear. The for- here is of a different origin, and dif- 
ferent in meaning and power, from the /or^ in words like 
foretell. In different allied languages it takes different 
forms. In Moeso-Gothic, fair ^failry fro. In Old High 
German, far, fer, fir, for. In Middle and New High 
Qerman, V0r. In Anglo-Saxon, /or. 

DE&IYATION. 

§ 265. For the difference between Derivation and 
Composition, see § 55. 

§ 266. Derivation by means of the addition of a 
Vowd. — The * only vowel sound that in English consti- ^ 
tutes by itself a form of derivation is that of the cc in l--^^^ 
i feet, expressed for the most part by the letter y. It 
occurs with two veiy distinct powers. 

1. As a Diminutive ; babe, bab-y. In Lowland Scotch 
it is far more common, and is spelt -ie; 9i& dogg-ie, las&- 
ie, laddrie, motM-ie, mf'ie=little (or dear) dog, lass, 
lad, Tnotue, wife. In the word baby its power as a 
diminutive is obsolete. 

2. After certain words ending in -r; tsfishrer-^, rooh- 
er-y, brav-^r^, foot-er^y, prvd-er-y, sbiv-ev'y, witchrer^, 
nurs-er-y, stitch-er-y; and a few others. Bespecting these 
words it must be remembered, 

a. That they are Double Derivatives. 

b. That the -r is probably the same as the -r in chil- 
dren. See § 127. 

c. That the vowel sound is not of Saxon or even 
Gothic origin. It originates from the -y in words like 

* The -y in words like might-y originated in -^; as mihtrig, A. S. 

K 
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(Utronomry, histor-y^ propheo-y, necromanc-y^ dsc, all of 
which are words derived, not from any Gothic language, 
but from the Latin or Greek. The original form of these 
endings was -io, as (i8tr<momr4r€k^ histor-i-a, &c. H^ce 
words ]ike Jishrer-y, &c. are improperly formed. 

§ 267. Derivixtion hy means of the addition of the 
liquid L. — !• Svhttantives. — Gird4e, hem-el, 

2. Adjectives. — LUt'ley mick-le, 

3. Verba, — Sparh4e, 

I § 268. Derivation hy means of the addition of the 
liquid K — Substantives. — Words that in A. S. ended in 
j^ -evy and were (or would have been) of the masculine gen- 
der — laugh4-^ry daughrt-er. 

Words that in A. S. ended in •>er, and were (or should 
have been) of the neuter gender — lay-^, lai-r (A. S. 
teg-er), fodd-er (from the root oifeed). 

Substantives that in A. S. ended in -ere, and were (or 
would have been) of the masculine gender. — These 
form a numerous and important class. Thej are al- 
most all the names of agents, and, if we subtract from 
almost any oi them the ending -er, the remainder is 
either a verb or a word that can be used as such j e. g, 
a baik-er performs the act of hakingy and, as such, is an 
agent (or one who acts or does), so that the word hak-er 
is the name of an agent. Subtract -er, and the re- 
mainder is hake, a word that can be used as a verb, e. g, 
to hake, I bake, &o, — read-er, dnnrer, harp-er, fuU^er, 
hegg-er (or beggar), huntrer, lend-er, borrow-er, reap-^, 
motiher, sow-er, ploughrer, fish-er, deal-er, wander-er, 
writrer, lead-er, steer^r, looher, heal-er, cobblrer, U-ar, 
Tohb-^r, saUror, teachrcr, hdp-er, los-er, hear-er, buy^er, 
seUrer^ shap-^, leap-er, rtmn-er, walh-er, jwnp-er, mur^ 
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der-ety dau^hter-er, fidcUr^, giv-er, toork-er, nd-eVf 
hiti^r, slay-er, dumber-er, sUep-ery heep-er, dreamnrtTy 
tecuihrer, telJrer, hdh-er, breuhery thcUchrer, weav-er, spmn- 
er, watt-eTy eat^er, dnnh-er, din-ery rov-ery kv-er, mov-^Vy 
JUxtter-er, miU-ery glop-er, kaU-er. 

Substantives that in A. S. ended in -ra> and were 
(or would have been) masculine — gander {K. S. 
gandrra). 

Verbs, — Hind-ery louher. 

§ 269. Derivation by means of the addition of the 
liquid M. — Few or none, 

§ 270. DeriiHiUons by means of the addition of the 
liquid N. — Substantives. — JUaid-eny gammron {gams\ c / 
mai-n (as in mighZ and mavtC), That the -n is nc //^ 
part of the original word in mairny we see from the word 
972ay. The idea in both may and mjai-n is that oipovter. 

Adjectives. — !• Words where the -n is preceded in 
the Old High (German and the Old Saxon bj '<xr=an ; 
e. g. eihan {pwn)y 0. H. G. ; ^-an (own), 0. S. — ovMiy 
op-cn* 

2. Words where the -n is preceded in Mosso-Gothic 
by -ei-y in Old High German bj -i-, and in Old Saxon 
by -i- / «. g, ^airnrein-s {thomy)y M. G.; ird-vn (earthen)y 
0. H, G. ; b/hn^ (woody y i, e, made of beams), 0. S. 
Words of this sort express in English the circumstance 
of the object to which they are applied being made of 
the m>aterial of which the radical part of the deriyative 
is the name : thus, gold^en is a derivative from gold; 
gold is the radical part of the derivative gold-en ; the 
radical word gold is the name of a material of which 
certain objects (such as guineaSy &c.) may be made. 
When we say golden guinea we apply the word golden to 
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the object guineay and express the circamstanoe of 
guineas being made of gold, or (in other words) of that 
material of which gold (the radical part of the deriyatiye 
word goldren) is the name. Oczk^en, cuhren, heech-eny 
hraz-en, Jlax-en, gold-en, Uad-en, sUh-en, woodren, 
toooU-en, twigg-en (obsolete), hemp-en^ wheat-en, oat-en, 
wdx-en, 

§ 271. Derivations formed hy the addition of the mute 
letter P. — None. 

§ 272. Derivations forrned hy the addition of the mttte 
letter B. — None. 

§ 273. Derivations foTTned hy the addition of the mvte 
letter P. — None. 

§ 274. Derivations formed hy the addition of the mute 
letter Y. — In the present stage of the current English 
language, none. 

§ 275. Derivations formed hy the addition of the ^oundi 
of the semi-vowel W. — In the present stage of the cur- 
rent English, none. 

§ 276. Derivations form^ hy the addition of the sound 
of the vowel 0, originating in -ow or -oy, and spelt in 
the present English -ow. — Although it is proper in all 
cases T)f grammar to consider the sound rather than the 
spelling of words, the deriyatives in question are more 
fitly placed in the present section than in § 274. Bj 
comparison with shade and mead, the forms shad-ow 
and m£ad-ow are shown to be derivatiye ; whilst the 
following forms prove that the -ow, although now 
sounded as the yowel -o {shadd-o, medd^), originated 
in 'W or -v ; skadrv-j^n = to sha-dow, M. G. ; scead- 
uvhes = shadow's, A. S» ; scead-ew^n ^ to shordow, 
A.S. 
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. § 277. Derivation hy means of the addition of the mute 
consonant T. — 1. SvhstantineB. — ^Words which in A. S. 
ended in -4, gif^t, ikHf-4y Ihef-t, wef4 (weave), rif4, drif-tj 
thrif-t, fro94 (freeze), gris-t (grrnd), JUgh4, sighr^', 
draugh-t (draw\ tmghrt, » 

2. Words which in A. S. ended in 4a, The com- 
pounds of the word wright (from the root work) ; such 
2i$ cart-wright, wheel'Wrigh4, miH-wrigh^, &c. 

Adjective, — Tigh4 (tie). 

§ 278. Derivationa hy means of the additidn of the 
mute consonant D, — Substantives, — Bran^d (bum, hrenn, 
obsolete ),flMhd (flow), mai-d (ma^ in Lowland Scotch), 
see^ (sow), hur^d-^n {bear). 

Adjectives, — Deord (die), coJrd (coot). In the word 
thir'd, from three, the d stands for th (as in Jif-th, &c.), 
in order to avoid the occurrence of the sound of th 
twice within the same syllable. 

§ 279. Derivation hy m>eans of the addition of the 
mute consonant TH (A.S. f cu aoumded in thin). — 
Substantives, — The following words ending in 4h 
are the names of abstract ideas ; dearth, btr-th (bear), 
heal4h, length, bread-th^ heigh-th, dep4h, mir4h, trurth, 
(trow. Lowland Scotch), wealth, Jil4h, til4h (tillage, 
or tilled ground), Jdrth (as in the phrase Idth and 
Jdn), 

Adjectives. — The syllable 'COUrth in the compound 
word un'Cou4h. This word originally meant unhnoum, 
originating in the word ken = to know. This we see 
from the following forms, kwn-f^, in the Moesio-Gothic, 
and chun4, in the Old High German, signifying known 
(kenned), 

§ 280. Derivatvves by means of the addition of the 

M 3 
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mtUe coMonanU TH (A. S. iS) as sounded in thine.-— 
Bur-threny derived from bear, 

§ 281. Derivatives by means of the addition of ike 
sound of ike mute consonant S, sounded as in sin. — 
Substantives, — In tke word goose (jgoo-se) the -s ib no 
part of the original word, in which also an -n and 
a -d have been lost. Compare the German word ganrs, 
and the English word gand-er. The s in goose is deri- 
vative. 

§ 282. Derivaivoes by means of the addition of the 
sound of the Z in zeal and ^ S m flags (flagz). — Verbs. 
— Clean'Se (dem), from dean. In A. S. dcenrs^iran, 

§ 283. Derivatives by means of the addition of the 
sound of the SH in shine. — Pew or none. 

§ 284. Derivation by means of the addition of the 
sound of the Z in azure. — None. 

§ 285. Derivation by means of the addition of the 
mute letter E. — HiUrOck. 

§ 286. Derivation by means of the addition of the 
mute letter G. — None. 

§ 287. Derivations formed by the addition of the 
sound of tJt^ vowel E {as in feet), origvnaiing in -ig, and 
spelt in the present English -y. — All the derivative ad- 
jectives that now end in -y, ended in A. S. in ig ; 
/ V ' ' as blood-y, craft-y, drear-y, might-y, mist-y, mood-y, 
merr-y, toorth-y, of which the A. S. forms were U6drig, 
craft4g, dre&r-4g, miht-ig^ mist^gy mM-ig, myr^g, worth- 
ig. Although it is proper in all cases of grammar to 
consider the sound rather than the spelling of words, 
the derivatives in question arp more fitly placed in the 
present section than elsewhere. 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syllable -ing. 
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— Farthring (^) rtcWw^i (j, a corruption from Ihritk' 
i/ng). Also, cUavr^ng, datmir-vng, mom-i/ng. In these 
words the -ing was originally -ung; as dcBn-s-ung, 
dag-ung, A. S. It is clear that forms like cleansing 
from the A. S. clcena-ung, are different in origin from the 
participles in -ing, as cUans-mg, This double origin of 
words in 'ing should be remembered. 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syllable 
-1-ing. — Gos-lring (little goose), dtich'h-ing (little dtLck), 
dar-Uing {little dear), hire-l-mg, foundrl4m,g, fond-l-ing, 
nest^ring, &c. The words of this class are generally 
diminutives, or words expressive of smallness. The 
word dimintUive is derived from the Latin word dimrnuo 
= to diminish. 

Derivation by Txieans of the addition of the syllable 
^kin. — Lamb-hm (little lamb), mann-i^kin (little man). 
Words ending in -hin are chiefly diminutives. 

Derivation by m/eans of the addition of the syllable -reL 
— Gock-erel (little cock), picX>erel (little pike). Dimi- 
nutives. 

Derivation by Tneans of the addition of the syllable -ard. 
— Drunk-ard, stinliHzrd, - 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syllable -old. 
— Threshrold, 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syllable -em. 
— East-em, west-em, north-em, sotUhrem, 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syllable -ish. 
— GhUd-ish, Engl-ish, self-ish, whiUsh. This class com- 
prises several adjectives. It must not be thought that 
the forms in -ish are examples of the sound of the sh in 
shine being used in derivation ; since the original form 

* As tlie ihrw tidings of Yorkshire. 
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WW -iak; eild^BG (child-ish), EngUisc {EngUHi), A. S.- 
This softening down of the sound of -tk (or -sc) into 
that of the ih in Mm occurs in many languages. 

DerivoAion hy mearu of the addition of the stfUahle 
-ness. — Good^ness, biid-ness, wicked-nessy hrightrTieny dark- 
nets, weari^ness, dreari-rven, &c. These form a numer- 
ous and important class. The &ct to be here noticed 
iS) that the -nr is, most probably, no part of the original 
form. This was simply -kus — or -^lue — as in words like 
fUrVMh (a crowd) in the Moeso-Gothic ; and hence the 
proper way of showing the structure of the words in 
question is to write them as follows : — good^nress, bad- 
n-ess, darhn-ea, ke. The origin of the -n- has not 
been satisfactorily determined. 

Derivation hy means of the addition of the syllable 
•ster.-^Song-stery punster. Originally words in -str- 
were limited to the names of females, and were opposed 
to the substantives in -«r (§ 268), the names of male 
agents. Thus, in A. S., 



sangere, a male singer 
baacere, a male baker 
fidelere, a male fiddler 
webbere, a male weaver 



raedere, a male reader ' 
seamere, a male seamer 



(^aangestre, a female singer, 
bascestre, a female baker, 
fidelestre, a female fiddler, 
webbestre, a female weaver. 






rsedestre, a female reader, 
seamestre, a female seamer 
(or seamstress). 

The single word spinrster, still retains its feminine 
force. 

Derivation by means of changing the sound of a conso- 
nant, — Friae, prize; doth, c^the^; use, use (pronounced 

' Pronounced dodhe. 
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uze); grass, graiA ; grea&e (pronounced greace), grease 
(pronounced greaae). In each of the pairs of words given 
above, the former is a substantive, and the latter a verb. 

The verb is formed from the substantive bj changing 
the sharp mute into its corresponding flat one. 

Derivation by means of changing the sound of a vowd, 
— Eise, raise; lie, lay ; faU, fell ; sit, set. The generality 
of these words are verbs. There are, however, a few 
nouns, as top, tip; cat, kit. 

Derivation by means of transposing the accent, — See 
§ 52. This takes place only with words not of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. 

§ 288. Certain words have the appearance of being de- 
rived when they are really compound. This takes place 
when they alter in form, and no longer look like original 
independent words. The adjectives and adverbs ending 
in 4y are of this kind ; such as man4y, hrightrly. In 
the present language the syllable -ly has not, by itself, 
any meaning at all, and, consequently, is no separate 
independent word. Originally, however, it was a sepa- 
rate and independent word; in A. S. 4ic, in 0. H. G. 
4ih, in M. S. 4€ik, In other words it was neither more 
nor less than the word like. 

The same is the case with words ending in -ric (as 
bishop-ric), with words ending in -ship (os friend-ship), 
with words ending in -hood (as man-hood), and with 
words ending or beginning with miss- (as anmiss, mis- 
take), and with several others. In some older stages of 
language the words -ric, -ship, -hood, miss- (or -miss), 
were separate independent words with separate inde- 
pendent meanings. The precise meaning, however, is 
not always easily ascertained. 
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Certain words have the appearance of being compounds 
when ihej are really derived. This is the case with 
words like upmogt (see § 176), where combinationsy like 
those of the sound of -m and --osty take the appearance of 
separate independent words. 

. § 289. In words like command^ment, u»-<ige, penetr- 
able, the syllables ^ment, 'age, and -able are so many 
instances of deriyation. The same is the case with 
words like act-or and actr-ess, &c Now, respecting 
these endings, it must be remarked that they were 
unknown in Anglo-Saxon, and that they were also un- 
known in the earlier stages of all the allied languages. 
Their origin was from some language foreign to the 
original English. Some were introduced from the Latin, 
others from the French. 

Now it is not proper to fix any foreign termination to 
\ word of English, Anglo-Saxon, or Qothic extraction. 
If we do so, there are two languages in one word. In 
this respect, however, the best authors have occasionally 
erred ; so that several words formed by an intermixture 
of languages are current in the present English. The 
word akepherd is of Gothic origin ; the syllable -ess (as 
in the sign of the feminine gender) is of French origin. 
Hence the word diepherd'css is not wholly unexception- 
able. We can say tigr-esB = a female tiger, but not 
frx-ess = a female fox. The reason of this is, because 
in tigr-es* both syllables are of French (or Latin) origin; 
whilst in fox-^n the first is Anglo-Saxon, the second 
French. 
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PART IV. 

SYNTAX. 

§ 290. The word Syntax is deriyed from the Greek 
words syn (with or together), and taxii {arrangememt). 
It relates to the arrangement or patting together of 
words. Etymology deals with the forms of single 
words; Syntax, with the combination of more words 
than one, with the view of expressing a meaning, or 
forming sense. The chief points in syntax are Concord 
and Goyemment, words which will be explained within 
a few sections. 

§ 291. SyrUaa of Sv^bstariiives, — ^The chief point to be 
noticed under this head is the uteof the Infiaitn,ve Verb 
as a Svhstantive, 

In the line, 

To err is hufMan, toforgiv dioMM, 

the infinitive verb to err Ia equiyalent in sense to the 
substantive error; whilst the infinitive verb to forgive 
is equivalent to the substantive /bn^twness. The whole 
sentence is equivalent to Error is human, forgiveness 
divine. This use of the infinitive verb for a substantive 
is common in the Latin, the Qreek, and in all the GK)thi6 
languages, with the exception of the Old Norse and the 
MoBso-Qothic. 

§ 292. Use of the Present Participle as a SubstanHm. 
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— The sentence, Erring is human, farffiving is dmne^ 
is equivalent to Error is human, for^veness is divine. 
In this case the present participles erring 9xAforgimng 
are equivalent to the substantives error sjid. forgiveness. 
This use of the present participle as a substantive is 
less general in other languages than the similar use of 
the infinitive verb. 

§ 293. Other parts of speech are also used ooca- 
sionallj as substantives. In the sentence the blades of 
Africa, the word blacks is, in its origin, an adjective. 

Again, in phrases like ifs and ans, one long now, &c,, 
the words if, an, and now, originallj conjunctions and 
adverbs, are used as substantives. If and an are equi- 
valent to some such combinations as cases of doubt ex- 
prosed by if and an, where the sense is that of a sub- 
stantive ; whilst now is equivalent to some such com- 
bination as ike present time, where the sense is also that 
of a substantive. These last-named modes of expression 
should be used rarely, and only with the sanction of the 
best writers. 

§ 294. Apposition* — ^In the expression George, King 
of England, th^ words King and George are said to be 
in apposition to each other. In expressions like this we 
must remark three things : — 

1. That the substantives in apposition to each other 
are in the same case. The words King and George are 
both nominatives. 

2. That they express the same thing. The w(M*d 
George, applied to that particular monarch, means the 
same thing as the King of England, and the words 
Kimg of England appHed to the same monarch mean 
the same thing as George^ 
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3. That words in apposition explain each other. If 
we say simply the King of England, we do not suffici- 
ently explain onrselves ; since we may mean a Henrys 
an Edward, or a WiUiam. And if we say simply George, 
we do not sufficiently explain ourselves; since we may 
mean any person in the world whose name is George, But 
if we say George, King of England, we explain what 
king and what George is meant Hence the two sub- 
stantiYHs King and George explain each other. 

Woi'ls that thus explain each other, mean the same 
thing, wd are in the same case, may be said to be placed 
alongside of each other, or to be in apposition. The La- 
tin W'^rd appositio means pvitfing by the fide of The 
foUomng are specimens of apposition : — 

Si'loinon, the eon of David. 

Croesus, King of Lgdia. 

The brave man, Ltonidas, « 

The capital of England, London, 

Content, the source of happin^esSj-^-John^s the /armef's 
wife, — OUvev's the sp^s epidenee. For words to be in 
apposition to each other;^ they must be in the same case. 

§ 295. In phrases like those exhibited in § 294, which 
were instances of apposition, the two substantives that 
were placed together (as content and source of happiness) 
were names for the same thing. 

Two substantives, however, may be placed together, 
being names for different things, and therefore not in 
apposition, as in phrases like the father's son, the son of 
the father; the children's bread, the bread of the children. 
In these cases the word bread does not mean the same 
as the word iMldrefa ; neither are the words faJtker and 
son different names for the same object. 

N 
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When two sabsiantiyes meaning different things are 
connected together in the same term, one is said to be 
governed bj the other, or to be in a state cigovemmenL 
The words ehildren'a and fcUhers are goyemed by the 
words bread and son respectiyelj. 

Of two substantiyes thus pUioed together, the one that 
is goyemed bj the other is always in the possessive 
case,— ^ man^a hat; the woman^s ring; the ho^a hone^ 
&c. ; where man's^ wovMLfCe, and b<nf8 are possessiye 
cases, goyemed bj the words Ao^ ring^ and korae re- 
spectiyelj. 

In phrases like the hcBt of the hoy^ the word hoy is 
goyemed by the preposition of, and is in the objectiye 
case. 

As the particular case in which a word stands d^penda 
upon the words that are taken along with it^ the word 
government is not ill-cho«en as the name for the depend- 
ence of one word upon another. 

As different parts of speech require the words taken 
along with them to be in different cases, they may be 
said to govern different cases : thus, a substantiye goyems 
one case, yerbs and prepositions another. The substan- 
tiye, as stated aboye, goyems the possessiye case. 

§ 296. Sometimes two or three words in a state of 
goyemment may be dealt with as a single word. This 
we shall understand by attending to the nature of the 
following expression, — the King of Saxon^a army* In 
this expression three things are yery eyident. 

1. That the army is spoken of as belonging, not to 
the country Saxony, but to the Kmg of that country. 

2. That the sign of the possessiye case naturally 
oomes after the word hin>g ; as the hm^a army. 
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3. That, as the expression stands, the army appears 
to be spoken of as belonging to Saxony. 

Yet this is not really the fiict. The truth is, that the 
Whole expression is dealt with as a single word. 

§ 297. HUipns. — Sometimes a possessive case stands 
alone, without any substantive to govern it. In this 
case the governing substantive is said to be understood ; 
that is, the hearer is supposed to understand what is 
meant, without the sentence being expressed in fulL 
Sentences of this sort are said to be eUiptical, or to ex- 
hibit an eUipns. The word dlipiia is derived from the 
Greek word eUeipein = to faU ikort of. The following 
are examples of eUipsis. 

1. This was bought at Bunddl and ^ruf^e's.— Under- 
stand diop, 

2. / am going to St* PauTs, — ^Understand cathedral, 
or some such word. 

§ 298. Fleonamu — This word, derived from the 
Greek word pleonassein = to he in excess, is the opposite 
to ellipsis. Pleonasm is exemplified in § 309. 

SYNTAX OF ABJEOnVBB. 

§ 299. As the adjectives are destitute of gender, case^ 
and number, and as they always appear in the same 
form (a good man, a good woman, good things,) the 
syntax of them is limited. 

- § 300. In the comparative degree we occasionally 
find, even in good writers, besides the syllable -er, the 
word more; as, the more serener spirit. Expressions 
like these are pleonastic, since the word more is a 
superfluity. 

§ 301. In the superlative degree we occasionally find. 
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eren in good writers^ besides the syllable -ea, the word 
most ; as, the most strmtesi sect. Expressions like these 
are pleonastic, sinoe ihe word most is a superfloitj. 

§ 302. The adjective like goyems* a case, and it is 
only the adjective that does so. When we say this is 
good for Jokn^ the government proceeds not from the 
adjective good but from the preposition /or. The word 
lUce^ however, really governs a case. 

This case is the objective, as may be shown by refer- 
ence to the pronouns. We do not say tkis is like to 
me, but this is like me; this is like him ; this is like them. 

In Anglo-Saxon the case governed by the adjective 
like was the dative ; and it may be said, that, at the 
present time, the word in question governs the objective 
on the strength of that case having originally possessed 
a dative character. 

SYNTAX OF PBONOUKS. 

§ 303. The present is the proper place for explaining 
the meaning of the word concord. It is derived from 
the Latin word concordia, and signi^ee agreement. 

The word man is the name of a male. It is a sub- 
stantive of the masculine gender. The word she relates 
to a female. It is a pronoun of the feminine gender. 
We cannot say / saw the man and she (meaning the 
man) saw me, for reasons that are very evident. The 
words she and man are applied to objects of different 
genders, consequently to different objects ; hence they 
cannot be used in speaking of the same thing. If we 
so use them, there is a disagreement (or discord) in 
respect to gender. / saw ihe woman and she saw me 
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is good sense. I mw the man and he taw me is also 
good sense ; since the word she is of the same gender 
with woman f and he of the same gender with man: 
consequently each pair of words (he and man, she and 
woman) agree in gender ; in other words, there is the 
concord of gender. 

§ 304. The second kind of concord is the Concord of 
Number. The word' thie is of the singular, the word 
books is of the plural number. If we say either this 
hooks are tuefid, or these hook is tuefulf we violate the 
concord of number, but if we say these hooks, we ob- 
serve the concord of number; and so we do if we say 
this hook. For a third concord, the concord of person, 
see § 334. For a fourth, the concord of case, see § 
294. 1. 

§ 305. It is very clear that there can be no practical 
violation of the concords unless there be different forms 
for the different persons and numbers. We can say good 
hook or ffood hooks, because the word good, like other ad- 
jectives, is the same in both numbers. It is only when 
we come to the pronouns, where there are different forms 
for the different numbers, that there is any occasion 
to take cognizance of the concords. 

Concord and government are the chief p&rts of syn- 
tax. 

§ 306. Violations (real or apparent) of the Concord 
of Gender, — In the. following expressions there is an 
apparent violation of the concord. 

1. Gold, whose touch sedttctive leads to crime, — Ac- 
cording to the view generally taken, the word gold is 
of the neuter gender, whilst whose is either masculine 
or feminine. In this case there is a violation of th« 

N 3 
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concord of gender. Still ^e matter is sosoeptible of 
explanation. We maj saj that gold is personified, and 
dealt with as if it were a person either male or female, 
in the same waj that Sin, Deathf Virtue^ and Vice, <fec. 
are personified. 

Or else we maj denj that the word tuhose is exdun 
nvely either masculine or feminine. The original pos- 
sessive form in A. S. was kwoes (whose), and it was used 
for all three genders alike. 

2. The cities who aspired to libertp.-^The word cities 
is neuter, the word who is either masculine or feminine.^ 
The expression was prohahlj considered hj the author 
who used it, if he thought ahout it at all, as open to the 
same explanation as the one last mentioned. 

The unexceptionahle and unequivocal forms of the 
two expressions just exhilMted would be, 1. Gold, the 
touch of which seductive leads to crime, 2. The cities 
which a»pired to liberty. 

Violations (real or apparent) of the Concord of Num- 
her, — 1. In expressions like the men thai fought at Wa- 
terloo, there is an apparent violation of the concord of 
number; men being plural, whilst thai (see § 188) is 
in form and origin, singular. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the fact of thost being originally of the neuter 
gender and the singular number, it may now be con- 
sidered that the practice of language permits it to be 
used for both numbers, and all genders, indifferently ; 
as, the woman that speaJcs, the man that speaks, the 
children that speak, 

2. / have not travelled this twenty gears, — As this is 
singular, and twentg gears plural, there is an apparent 
violation of the concord of number. Still, it is only 
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apparent The words twenty years, may be considered 
to mean; not twenty separate years taken severally , but a 
number of years amounting to twenty dealt with as a am- 
gle period. In this latter case the words twenty years, 
though plural in form, are singular in sense. 

3. These sort of people, — Here these is plural, and. 
sort is singular; so that there is a violation (real or 
apparent) of the concord of number. Still, as the word 
sort implies the existence of more persons than one, the 
expression is open to the same explanation as the pre- 
ceding one. 

The reason of this confusion of number is indicated in 
§ 123. There are in all languages certain substantives 
called collectives. Of these collectives the word «ta> 
pence is a good example. It involves two notions: (1.) 
that of six separate pennies; (2.) that of six pennies 
dealt with as a single sum. In the first case it is plural ; 
since in talking of six separate pennies we contemplate 
a plurality of parts. In the second case it is singular, 
since in Calking of a single sum we lose sight of the 
plurality of parts, and contemplate only the unity of 
sum that results from them. In all collective sub- 
stantives there is a mixture of two notions, — of that 
expressed by the singular^ and of that expressed by the 
plural number ; and this causes apparent irregularities 
in syntax. 

A rmy, parliament, people, m^b, gang, set, family, &c. 
are collectives. 

By remembering that in all languages there is a ten- 
dency to personify, we can explain many apparent viola- 
tions of the Concord of Gender. 

By remembering that in all languages there is a great 
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number of collective substantiyes, we can explain many 
apparent yiolations of the Concord of Number. 

§ 307. Violation of the Concord of Gase,^! hovglU 
this at SmiUCe the bookseller. Here the words Smith's 
and bookseller mean the same thing; and are, conse- 
quently, in apposition to each other. As such, they 
ought to be in the same case, which they are not. 
Smith's is the possessive, bookseller the nominative 
form. This is a violation of the concord of case. The 
proper expression is either Smith's the bookseUer^s, ao- 
cording to § 294; or Smith the bookseller's, according to 
§296. 

This last example ought properly to have appear- 
ed under the Syntax of Substantives. It was consi- 
dered, however, that the pronoun was the best head 
under which the nature of the concords could be ex- 
plained. \ 

§ 308. The Concord of Person will be noticed under 
the Syntax of the Verb. 

§ 309. Pleonasm in the Syntax of Fronouns. — The 
following expressions are pleonastic (§ 298). The super- 
fluous pronoun is in each case printed in italics. 

1. The king, he is just. 

2. I saw hery the queen. 

3. The men, they were there. 

4. The king, his crown. 

This last example is of importance in the history, of 
Grammar. Expressions like it occur frequently in the 
old writers, especially in the Liturgy of the Church ; as 
for Jesus Christ his sake. On the strength of this it 
has been imagined by certain writers that the possessive 
case throughout the language arose out of an abbrevi- 
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ation of this mode of speech, and that the Kmg's grace 
was nothing more than a shortened form of the Kmg^ 
his grace. This yiew is erroneous, and, it is to he hoped, 
abandoned. 

1. Expressions like the Queens s Majesty are not capable 
of being derived from flte Queen, his Majesty ; since the 
pronoun would, in such a case, be not his, but her ; as 
the Queen, her Majesty. 

2. Expressions like the chUdren^s bread are not capa- 
ble of being derived from the children, his bread; since 
the pronoun would, in such a case, be not his, but their; 
as the children, their bread. 

3. The oldest Anglo-Saxon forms exhibit no traces of 
the sound of -h. The possessive cases of end, cyning 
(king), sm^ (smith), are end-es, cyning-es, amiS-es, not 
end'his, cyning-his, smi^his. 

4. The form his itself is not accounted for by the 
view in question ; since we cannot say that ^ is an 
abbreviated form of he his. 

5. In languages allied to those of the Gothic stock, 
where there is no word like his in existence, the sign of 
the possessive (or genitive case) is still -& 

a. In the Sanskrit, or old language of Hindostan, of 
the same tribe with the languages of the Gothic stock, 
the genitive ends in -s, as pad-as^^of a foot, or f oofs. 

b. In the Zend, or old language of Persia, of the same 
tribe with the languages of the Gothic stock, the geni- 
tive ends in -«, as dughdhar-^=of a daughter, or daugh- 
ter's. 

c. In the Greek, of the same tribe with the languages 
of the Gothic stock, the genitive ends in -s, as odontos 
^=ofa tooth, or tootfCs. 
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d. In the Latin, of the same tribe with the langoagea 
of the Gbthic stock, the genitive ends in -«, as dent-is 
^s^ofa tooth, or tooth*s* 

€• In the LithnaniC; or language of Lithuania, of the 
same tribe with the languages of the Gothic stock, 
the genitive ends in -«, as dughter'€=of a daughtetf or 
daughter's. 

The same is the case in many other of the allied lan- 
guages. 

§ 310. Edative and Antecedent, — The pronoun who 
is called a Belative pronoun. The pronoun that is also 
used relatively. The word which is a compound of 
who; and, consequently, like who and that, is rela- 
tive abo. A relative pronoun always relates to some 
substantive or pronoun that has gone before it : as, 

1. He who wrote the letter is here. 

2. She who wrote the letter is here. 

3. The child thai you spoke of is here. 

4. The men that fought are here. 

6* The dagger which stabbed Osdsar* 
6* The daggers which stabbed Osesar. 
In all these examples the words who, that, and which are 
relatives. 

The word that the relative refers (or relates) to is 
called the Antecedent, or the word going before; from the 
Latin word anteceden8=going before. The words, he, she, 
child, nien, dagger, daggers are antecedents. 

§ 311. The relative is always in the same number 
and gender as the antecedent, but not necessarily in the 
same case This is called the Concord of the Belative 
and Antecedent. 

§ 312. The position of the Relative ana Antecedent. — 
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Sometimes there are two words in a term, each of which 
may be an antecedent, whilst there is but a single rela- 
tiye. In this case the relative refers to the last of the 
two. The expression, Solomon, the son of David, toko 
huiU the temple, is exceptionable ; since who (the re- 
lative) refers in strict grammar to David; whereas it 
is well known that David was not the huHder of the 
tevnple* 

Still the expression is capable of being justified by 
§ 296, according to which we may look upon Solomcn, 
the son of David, as a single word, capable of being 
written Solomonrtheson'of'David, who, &q. 

§ 313. The word as, naturally a conjunction, is occar 
sionally used as a relative pronoun, — tJie man as rides 
to market. This mode of speaking or writing should not 
be imitated. 

§ 314. The Article a or an. — The word an (or a) is 

called an Article, £rom the Latin word articiUtu=a joint. 

, It can only occur combined or conjoined with other 

words ; as a man, an island, a woman. It is the same 

for all genders ; as a man, a woman, a sword. 

It is also the same for all cases, as a mafCs, a womaiCs, 
a swords, of a man, to a man, strike a man, &o. 

It occurs only conjoined with substantives of the sin- 
gular number. It is, in origin, the numeral om; in 
Scotch ane. This use of the numeral one for an article 
is common in many languages. 

§ 315. The article an (or a) is used where we speak 
of some single object without specifying or defining it. 
For this reason the word an (or a) is called the Indefir 
nite Article. 

§ 316. The words an and a are identical. In the 
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latter the sound of the -n is omitted. Which of the two 
forms is to be used depends upon the nature of the 
following substantive. 

1. When the substantive begins with the sound of a 
vowel, we use an; as an ant, an egg, an island, an 
ostrich, an hour, an heir. In these two last words the h 
is not sounded (or mute), so that the words heir and 
hour really begin with the sounds of vowels. 

2. When the substantive begins with the sound of a 
consonant, a semivowel, or h, we use ay as a party a 
bat, a fane, a vane, a tile, a den, a thought, a coai, a hU^ 
ten, a gun, a sun, a zany, a chest, a jest, a house, a hiU, a 
hint, a hindrance, &c. 

Observe, — The following words (and others like them), 
although their first letter is a vowel, are preceded bj 
the form a; a ewer, a unit, a one (as in many a one). 
We do not say an ewer, an unit, an one, although the 
words are frequently written so. 

Of this we shall see the reason if we remember the 
sounds of the words in question. Ewer, unit, one (and 
other words like them), are sounded yoo-er, yoo^it, won, 
in which case they begin, not with a vowel, but a s^ni- 
vowel. 

§ ai7. The Definite Article the.-^The word the is 
called the Definite Article, because il specifies or defines 
the substantive, with which it is conjoined ; as ^ man, 
the woman, the child ; by which expression some parti- 
cular man, woman, or child is signified. 

The definite article is the same for all genders ; as the 
man, the woman, the child. 

It is also the same for all cases ; as the man^s, th$ 
children^ the men\ of the man, to the man. 
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It is also the same for all numbers ; as ^ man, the 
men; the woman, the wcmen; ^ chUd, the children. 

The definite article was originally a demonstrative 
pronoun, of the nature of which it partakes. Definite 
articles, originating in demonstratiye pronouns, occur in 
most langui^s. 

§ 318. When two or more substantives come together, 
meaning the same thing, the article is joined to the first 
of them only. We say t^ Becretary and treasurer, or a 
secretary and iareasarer, when the two offices are held by 
ontf person. 

§ 319. When two or more substantives come together, 
meaning different things, the article is repeated^ and 
conjoined with each of i^e two. We say ^ secretary 
and the treasurer, or a secretary and a treasurer, when 
due two offices are held by separate persons. This rule 
is not rigidly adhered to. 

§ 320. For the use of U and there, see the Syntax of 
Verbs. 

§ 321. Instead of the true nominative ye, we use 
(with few exceptions) the objective case you; as you 
speak, you two are speaking. In this case we substitute 
one case for another. 

§ 322. Instead of the true pronoun of the second 
person singular, thou, we use (with few exceptions) the 
pronoun of the second person plural, ye; and that (as is 
seen in § 321) in the objective rather than the nomina- 
tive case, you speak = dum speakest. 

It is a remarkable &ct, that there are very few lan- 
guages where the pronoun of the second person singular 
(the equivalent to the English word iihou) is used, ex- 
cept in solemn discourse. Sometimes the pronoun^ of 
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n plural, sometimes that of the third 
Fes as its substitute, 
.ling to §§185, &c., we shall see that 
vtic word those is the true demonstrative form, whilst 
the words they and them partake of the nature of per- 
sonal pronouns. Now expressions like those men, and 
take those things away, are strictly demonstrative ; so 
that the proper word to be used is those. Instead of 
this, however, we occasionallj hear such expressions as 
they men, and take them things away. Although not to 
be imitated, these latter expressions are capable of 
being explained, through the fact of the original power 
of they and them being demonstrative. (See § 184.) 

§ 324. For the nature of the Possessive Pronouns, see 
§§ 190, 191, 192. 

The words my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, 
are Cases, in the same way that the word father's is 
a Case. 

The words mine, thine, ours, yours, hers, theirs, are 
Adjectives, in the same way that good is an Adjective. 

If the words his, her, and its were not Possessive 
Cases, but were true Adjectives, such expressions as 
his mother, her father, its sister, would violate the concord 
of gender ; since his is masculine, whilst mjother is femi- 
nine; her feminine, whilst father is masculine; and 
its neuter, whilst sister is feminine. 

§ 325. That, however, there are certain differences 
between the construction of Possessive Oases, like my, 
thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, and the construction 
of Possessive Oases, like faJther^s, mothen^s, d^c, may 
be seen by attending to the following details : — 

This is a discovery of Sir Isaac NewUyrCs. — The first 
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thing to be remarked here is the difference in sense 
between a sentence like the one above, and a sentence 
like this is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newkm* The latter 
proposition means ikis is how Sir Isaac Newton was dis- 
covered : the former means of Sir Isaac NewUyiis disco- 
veries this is one ; or this is one of the discoveries of Sir 
Isaac yewton*s discoveries. Now the difference in sense 
is expressed by the presence or the absence of the '« in 
NewtovCs ; that is, by the &ct of the noun Newtxm being 
in the possessive case. In the first sentence the word 
NewUyrCs is possessive ; and the question arises as to 
what word it is governed by. We see this at once by 
bearing in mind the meaning of the sentence. The 
three sentences (1.) this is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
NewtorCs ; (2.) Ikis is one of Sir Isaac Newton* s discove- 
ries ; (3.) of Sir Isaac NewtovCs discoveries this is one 
(meaning nearly the same thing, and differing widely 
from iMs is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton), are all, if 
closely examined, incomplete in expression. The full 
expression would be (1.) this is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton! s (discoveries) ; (2.) this is one of the discoveries 
of Sir Isaac NewtviCs (discoveries) ; (3.) of the disco- 
veries of Sir Isaac Netffton^s (discoveries) this (discovery) 
is one (discovery). We now see that, in the original 
sentence, the word Newton's is in the possessive case ; 
because, according to § 295, it is governed by the 
substantive discovery not expressed, but understood. 
Again : — 

This is a picture of a friend, means one thing; 
whilst this is a picture of a friend^s, means another 
thing. The latter, expressed in full, would be this is 
a picture of (or from amongst) a friends (pictures). 
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An enemy of the emperor means a man who is hostOe 
to the emperor. An enemy of the emperor^s means one 
of ike emperor^ s enemiee, 

A nation of a brother means a notion concerning a 
hroUier, A notion of a hrothet^e means one (amongst 
others) of a Irother^s nations. 

In all sentences like those just quoted {a nation of 
a broihefr^Sj &a) there are two substantives : one which 
the article a agrees with, and which is expressed ; 
and one by which hrother^s is governed, and whidi is 
omitted, as being understood. 

§ 326. Now, if the Pronominal Possessive cases, my, 
thy, &Q,, were in all respects like the Possessive cases 
of the Substantives (fathei's, mother^s, &c.), we should 
be able to use them where we have used the words 
emperor^ 8y brothel's^ &c — in other words, we should 
be able to say an e/nemy of my^ a notion of iky, ko. 

But this we cannot do; which shews that the con- 
struction of the words in question, although Possessive 
Cases, is not altogether identical with the construction 
of the Possessive Cases of Substantives. 

Nevertheless, their construction is essentiallj and 
really that of a Possessive Case. 

§ 327. The words minej thine, ours, yours, hers, 
its, theirs, are (as stated above) Adjectives, and not 
cases. 

§ 328. This is the fact, even although the words 
ours, your-s, her-s, its, theirs, exhibit the sign of the 
Possessive Case s, 

§ 329. More than this — in such expressions as the 
sister you speak abotit is his, the word his is feminine; 
i. e. if the adjective were inflected, and if there were 
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the sign of a feminine gender at all, the word his would 
take that sign. 

This illustrates the difference between the Possessiye 
Construction and the Adjectiyal Construction. 

§ 330. Nevertheless, the words mine, ikine, his, hers, 
ours, yours, cannot be used in all cases where adjectives 
can be used : in other words, just as there were certain 
differences between Possessives like my, thy, &c., and 
Possessives like father'a, <fec., so are there certain differ- 
ences between Adjectival Pronouns, like mine, thine, and 
simple Adjectives, like good, hlach, &c. 

We can say these are good hooks, but we cannot say 
these are mine hooks, 

Rvle 1. — The Adjectival Pronouns like mine, thine, 
ours, &c., are only used when the substantive is under 
stood ; as this hook is mine, t . e, my hook. 

Bute 2. — The Possessive Cases are only used when 
the substantive is expressed ; as this is my hook (not 
this is mine hook, nor yet this hook is my), 

EXAMPLBS. 

This book is my hook; This book is mine. 

This picture is thy picture; This picture is thine* 

This dress is her dress; This dress is hers. 

These pens are our pens; ' These pens are ours. 
These clothes are your clothes; These clothes are yours. 
These horses are their horses; These horses are theirs, 

§ 331. Construction of the word self in composition 
unth pronouns. — 1. In the word my-self, thyself, our- 
selves, yourselves, the word self (or selves) governs the 
words my, thy, our, your, just as in the expression 
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JchrCs kat the word hat goyerns the word JohiCn ; so 
that my, iky^ are possessive cases. 

2. This is not the case with the words hvmrsdf and 
themrselffes^ Here the words sdf and selves are in appo- 
sition with the words him and them respectively. 

3. The word herself is ambiguous ; since it is doubt- 
ful whether her be a possessive or an objective case. 

4. The word it-sdf is also ambiguous ; since it is 
doubtful whether it originated in it'Self or itS'Self. ' 

This inconsistency in the use of the word self in com- 
position with pronouns is as old as the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Ohs, — Whenever any other word comes between the 
personal pronoun and the word self, the personal pro- 
noun is always in the genitive case: my own self, thy 
own self, our oton selves, your own selves, his (not him) 
own self her oton self, its (not it) own self, their (not 
them) oum selves, 

Ohs, — In words like himself and thevaselves, the appo- 
sition is strictly true and correct only when the words 
are in the objective case — he flatters himself, he has hurt 
himjsdf; theyflaJtter themjielves, heflaUers him^lf When 
the word is in the nominative case, the apposition is in- 
correct. He himself is coming, they themselves are coming, 
are anomalous, although current expressions, since they 
and selves, he and self, are nominative forms, whilst him 
and them are objective. This is to be explained by 
overlooking the compound character of the words Am- 
self and themselves, and considering the whole formation 
as a single word in the nominative case. 

Probably the inaccuracy in question is too inveterate to 
be remedied, otherwise the following rule would bold good. 
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i?uZ«.-«WlieneYer the word ulf is in the nominatiye 
duse, the personal pronoun should be in the possessive : 
myself is weak; thysdf is weak; ourselves are strong; 
yourselves are strong; his (not him) self is strong; herself 
is fair; its self is good; theirselves are had. 

As it is, the words him and them, are neither in a state 
of government nor a state of apposition. 

For further observations upon the compounds of self 
see § 350. 

SYNTAX OF VEABS. 

§ 332. The chief points in the Syntax of Verbs are, 
(1.) the Concord of Number; (2.) the Concord of Per- 
son. 

§ 333. Concord of Number. — Whenever a single 
object is spoken of, the verb is used in the singular 
number; as / speak, thou speakest, he speaks; the man 
thinks; the horse neighs, &c. 

Whenever more objects than one are spoken o^ the 
verb is put in the plural number; as we speak, ye 
speak, they speak; the men think; the horses neigh, &c. 

In each of these cases the verb is in the same number 
with the substantive or pronoun preceding^ and, conse- 
quently, may be said to agree (or to have concord) with 
them in respect to number. 

§ 334. Concord of Person. — ^Where a person speaks 
of himself, the verb is in the first person singular; as 
/ read, I think. 

Where a person speaks to another person, the verb is 
in the second person singular: as thou readest, thou 
thinkest. 

Where a person speaks of any other person (or any 
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other object wliateyer), the verb is in the third person 
singolar ; as he reculs, the man reads, the woman reads, 
the ehUd reads, the man thinks, the horse neighs, the dog 
barks, &c 

Where a person speaks of himself and others, the verb 
is in the first person plural; as we read, toe think. 

Where more persons than one are spoken to, the yerb 
is in the second person plural; as pe read, ye thvnk. 

Where more persons (or objects) than one are spoken 
of, the yerb is in the third person plural ; as they read, 
the men read, the women read, the children read, the men 
think, the horses neigh, the dogs hark, &c. 

In each of these cases the yerb is not oplj in the same 
number with the substantiye or pronoun preceding, but 
in the same person also. Consequently it may be said 
to agree (or to haye concord) with it in respect to 
person. 

§ 335. Ghvemmemb of Verbs, — ^Laying out of the ac- 
count the yerb substantive (for which see §§ 203, 204), 
yerbs are of two sorts: (1.) transitiye; (2.) intransitiye. 

In saying / strike the iron, the yerb strike denotes an 
action. It also does something more: it denotes an 
action that has an effect upon an object ; since the word 
iron is the name of an object, and the word strike is the 
name of an action that affects that object. In this case 
the action may be said to pass off from the agent (i. e. 
the person who strikes) to the object (/. e. the iron). 
Verbs expressing action capable of affecting objects are 
called Transitiye Verbs; from the Latin word transire 
= to pass over. 

In saying / walk, the yerb walk denotes an action. 
It does not, however, denote an action that has any 
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dffect upon any object whatever. The action alone, in 
its simplest form, is stated to take place. Verbs like 
walk are called Intransitive, because no action can be 
said to pass off from them to any object 

Eespecting the Government of these two sorts of 
verbs, there are the two following rules : — 

1. Transitive verbs always govern the substantive in 
the objective case ; as / strike him, he strikes me, they 
teach us, the man leads the horse, kc* 

2. Intransitive verbs govern no case at all; as / deep, 
I tealk, I think, &c. 

Observe, — The same word has ofben two meanings, 
one of which is transitive, and the other intransitive ; as, 

A. 1. / move, — ^where the verb is intransitive, and 
denotes the mere act of motion. 2. / move my limbs,-*^ 
where the verb is transitive, and where the action affects 
a certain object (my limbs). 

B. 1. / walk, — ^where the verb is intransitive, and 
denotes the mere act of walking. 2. / j^alk the horse,'— 
where the words / walk are equivalent to / cause to 
wcUk, and are also transitive, denoting an action affect- 
ing a certain object (the horse). 

This fact of the same verb having transitive and in- 
transitive meanings must be continually borne in mind ; 
otherwise, transitive verbs will appear to be without an 
objective case, and intransitive verbs to govern one, . 

§ 336. Syntax in respect to Jfooc?.— When an abso- 
lute command is made, the verb is used in the impera- 
tive mood; sa go! walk! stand! do not go! go not! 
walk not! do this! corns hither! 

When two verbs come together, the latter is used in 
the infinitive mood ; as / imh to go, I long to speak, I 
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have to torite, let me go, dare you come f when shall I 
ffof dec. 

When an action is mentioned as absolutely taking 
place, as absolutely haying taken place, or absolutely 
being about to take place, the yerb is used in the indi- 
cative mood ; as / y>eak, thou speakest, he speaJa; we 
gpeak, ye epeak, they speak. 

When an action is mentioned as taking place under 
certain conditions and contingencies, rather than as 
absolutely taking place, the verb is used in the con- 
junctiye mood ; Bsif he speak, if he move, if he stand; 
not if he speaks, moves, stands. 

§ 337. Syntax of the Infinitive Mood, — A yerb in the 
infinitive mood is preceded by the particle to; as I begin 
to speak, he wishes to run, he fears to move, 

§ 338. Except in the case of the words may, can, 
will, shaJil, Id, must, do, 

I may go; not / may to go, 
■ I might go; ^pt / might to go. 

I can move; not I can to move. 

I could move; not / coiUd to move. 

I will speak; not / will to speak. 

I would speak; not / would to speak. 

I shall wait; not / shall to wait, 

I should wait; not / should to umt. 

Let me go; not let tm to go, 

I do epeak; not I do to speak, 

I did speak; not / did to speak. 

Also with the yerb dare when it is intransitiye, and 
means to venture; as 

" / dare do aU that doth become a num : 
Who dares do more, is none.** — Shakespear. 
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When, however, it signifies to challenge or defy, and 
is transitive, it requires to to accompany the infinitive 
mood following; as 

" / dare thee hut to breathe upon my hve,^ 

Shakbspeas. 

Also, with the following verhs,-^-*^^, hear, fed, hid, 
have, need, 

Thm shaU not see thy brother's ox or his ass fall doum 
by the way. 

We heard him say, / wUl destroy this temple. 

I feel the pain ahate. 

ffe hid her alight. 

" I rvould faim, have any one name to m/e that tongue 
that any one can speak as he should do by the rules of 
Grammar.^ — Locke. 

We need only go to London. 

§ 339. Syntax of the Conjunctive Mood, — Certain 
words denote contingency or uncertainty. The verb 
that accompanies these words denotes an act that m^iy 
or may not take place ; that is, an act which will take 
place under certain conditions and contingencies. These 
words are, except, lest, so, before, ere, till, if, however, 
though, although, unless, whosoever, whatever, whetiher, 
that; as, 

1. '' Except I be &y SUvia in the night. 

There is no music in the nightingale.^ 

Shakespsas. 

2. " Let us go and sacrifice to the Lord our Chd; lest 
he fall upon us with pestilence.^ — Old Testameht. 

3. " Revenge back on itself recoils. 

Let it. I reck not, so it light well aimed."^ — Mnrov. 
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4. " Lti there he some more test made of my metal, 

Before so noble and great a figure 
Be stamped upon it." — Shakbspeae. 

5. '^ Seek out hUvncJixdnesstTRthouGndnoneJ* — Old 

TsSTAlGEirT. 

6. " If this be the case, 

7. " However it be. 

8. " Though our otntward tnan perish." — Old Test- 
ament. 

9. " Although my house be not so with God." — Old 
Testament. 

10. " He shall not eat of the holy thing unless he wash 
his flesh vnth water'' — Old Testament. 

11. ^^ He that troubleth you shall hear his judgement^ 
whosoever he be." — Old Testament. 

12. " Whatever be ourfate, yet let vs tryT — Pops. 

13. '* Whether it were / or ikey, 

14. " Beware that tkofu bring not my son thither^ — 
Old Testament. 

If that be understood^ the construction is the same : 
as see thou tell no man; equivalent to see that thou teU 
no 7nan» 

Ohs. — ^As none of the above always denote contin- 
gency, none of them are always followed by a con- 
junctive mood. 

§ 340. When two verbs are connected by the conjunc- 
tion that, signifying intention, or referring to an action 
that has not taken place, they are both in the same 
tense; as / do «o that / may gain hy it; where do and* 
may are both present tenses. On the other hand, in the 
sentence I did this that I might gain by it, the two 
words did and might are both preterites. 
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Obs, — ^When no intention is expressed, or where the 
action is absolutely past, this rule does not apply. We 
use the expressions / say that he had spoken, and / say 
that he speaks, with equal correctness. 

§ 341. Number, — Two or more nouns, each in the 
singular number, connected by means of the conjunction 
and, require the verb to be in the plural number : as the 
father and son are (not is) at home, 

§ 342. Two or more nouns, each in the singular 
number, connected by means of a preposition, require 
the verb to be in the singular number; as the foxier, 
with the son, is (not are) at hovne, 

§ 343. Two or more nouns, each in the singular 
number, connected by means of the conjunction or or 
nor, require the verb to be in the singular number : as 
either the father or the son is coming; neither the faiher 
nor the son is coming, 

§ 344. Collective substantives, although in the sin- 
gular number, may agree with a verb in the plural 
number; as the muUitnde pursue pleasure. 

§ 345. In respect to substantives like alms, &c., the 
syntax has been noticed in § 122. 

§ 346. Construction of it tvi^ a Verb, — It, followed 
by a verb substantive and a noun, requires the verb to 
be in the singular number, whatever may be the number 
of the noun iBsitis (not are) we; it is (not are) the m>en 
who never reason. Here the verb agrees with it, 

§ 347. Construction of there with a Verb, — Theris, 
followed by a verb substantive and a noun, requires the 
verb to be in the same number with the noun ; as there 
are (not is) men that never reason. Here the verb agrees 

with m>en. 

p 
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§ 348. Syntax of the Persons. — A verb is always 
accompanied by either a substantiye or a pronoun; as 
/ seem, thou thinkesfy he seems, she seems, it seems, we 
seem, ye seem, they seem, horses seem, men think, the horse 
seems, the man thinks, it seems to me. 

In several languages the pronoun is omitted, in which 
case the verb stands alone. If the English language 
followed, in this respect, the same principle' as the Latin, 
we could say simply think (for / think), Pinkest (for 
thou ihinkest), thinketh. or thinJss (for he thinketh or 
thinks). In this case there would be the omission of 
the pronoun. 

§ 349. In three words in English this omission of the 
pronoun really ts^es place ; only, however, in the third 
person singular, and with the pronoun it; as, 

1. Me-seem^ This is equivalent to it seems to mje, 

2. Me4hinks. This also is equivalent to it seems to 
me. In this compound the word thinks is of a different 
origin from the word think, in expressions like / thmk, 
or he thinks. In A. S. there were two forms, "peTioan 
= to think, and fincan = to seem. It is from the latter 
form that the word methinks originates. 

3. Me listeth, or m^ lists. This is equivalent to it 
pleases me. In A. S. lystan = to wish, choose, please, 
delight. ' 

These three verbs are called Impersonal, because they 
can be used without a pronouii expressive of person. 

§ 350. When a compound of the word self stands 
alone, it requires the verb to be in the third person; as 
myself is (not am) weak, thyself is (not art) weak, myself 
speaks (not speak), thyself speaks (not speakest). In this 
case the word self follows the construction of ajiy other 
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sabstantiye, itnd we saj myzdf % 
say my body is weak. • This ral> 
by good writers ; as, 

""I only know myself a\ 

§ 351, When a compound of 

by a pronoun of the first or '-^ , 

agrees with that pronoun : as / myself am (not is) weak, 
thou thyself art (not is) weak, 

§ 352. Syntax of the Verb have with the Pa>st Parti- 
ciple, — This occurs in phrai^ like / have spoken, I have 
slept, I have m>oved, I have toritten; where have is in the 
present tense^ and where spoken, slept, moved, toritien, 
are past passive participles. The phrases / had spoken, 
I had moved, &c., are in the same predicament, except 
that there had is in the past tense. / had been moved, 
I shaU have struck, are modifications of the same con- 
struction, the phrase being somewhat more complex. 
Now, in all the phrases quoted above, the word have (or 
had) has the same power. It indicates past time. It 
indicates past time, even although it be itself in the 
present tense (/ have written). As the natural mean- 
ing of the word have denotes possession, it may naturally 
be asked how it comes to mean past time. The dif- 
ficulty that here arises, becomes more visible, if we 
substitute for the word have some word of similar mean- 
ing, such as hold, possess, or ounu To say / own writ- 
ten a letter, I possess written a letter, I hold written a 
letter, sounds as nonsense; at any rate, it gives no such 
a meaning as is given by the words / have ivritten a 
letter, A little consideration, however, will shew how 
the power of expressing past time may arise out of the 
idea of possession. In the first place, it is very evident, 
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in order for a person to poflsess an object, tlie 
>bject must be in existence. We cannot saj that a man 
has a written Utter, without also implying that a letter 
has been written. Hence the idea expressed bj the 
words / have a toritten letter, or / have a letter written, 
is allied to the idea expressed bj / have written a letter, 
K such be the origin of the phrase / have written a leth 
ter, five things ought to be the case. 

1st. That the word toritten should have no agree- 
ment with the pronoun governing the word } e. g, in 
the phrase / have written it should have no connection 
with the word I, nor in the phrase he has written any 
reference to the pronoun he, 

2nd. That it should be connected with the substan- 
tive that follows ; e, g. I have written a letter should be 
equal to / have a letter imtten, 

3rd. That in respect to case it should agree with 
that substantive ',e,g.m the phrases / have slain a cow, 
I have struck a bull, I have slain men, the word slain 
should be in the accusative case throughout, inasmuch 
as it is governed by the verb have, 

4th. That in respect to number it should agree with 
the same substantive. In the phrases / have spurred a 
horse, and / have spurred horses, the first spurred 
should be singular, the second spurred plural, in order 
to agree with the singular substantive horse on one 
hand, and with the plural substantive horses on the 
other hand. 

5th. That in respect to gender it should agree with 
the same substantive. Now, the participle joined to 
the verb have actually comes under all these conditions, 
since it is an accusative case, taking the number and 
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gender of the noun with whioh it agrees. At least 
such it was originallj^ and such we must now consider 
it^ if we wish to have the true history of the expression. 
This fact n^ould haye lain on the surface, and have 
been seen at once, if it were not for the deficiency of 
inflection in the English language. Just like the ad- 
jective good {good hoy, good girl; good hoys, good girls), 
the participle tvritten has the same form for all cases, 
genders^ and numbers ; and this conceals the fiEict of its 
following the case, gender^ and number of the substan- 
tive with which it is connected. Add to this the cir- 
cumstance that the participle has in the present English 
a peculiar position in the sentence. The following 
order, / have a horse ridden^ or / haije a ridden horse, 
connects the fact of a horse haw/tig been ridden with the 
idea of possession, as indicated bj the word have, much 
more than the current phrase, which runs thus, / have 
ridden a horse. The proofs that the view above is the 
true one are as follows : — 

1. In certain other languages we find other words 
besides have, expressive of possession, used for the sake 
of denoting past time ; e» g. in Spanish the word tengo 
=1 hold, and in Old High German and Old Saxon the 
word eigan^=to otm. In these tongues, phrases like 
/ hold ridden, I own ridden,=I have ridden, are actu- 
ally existing. 

2. In Old High German, Old Saxon, and Anglo- 
Saxon, we have the order of the participle and substan- 
tive occasionally reversed ; e. g. instead of saying / have 
forgotten it, I have chosen him, I have made one; the 
phrases ran, / have it forgotten (i. e. / possess U as a 
forgotten thing), I have him chosen (i. e. / possess him 
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as a chosen person)^ I have one made (i. e. I have one as 
a made thing). 

3. That in languages where there is a sufficient 
amount of inflection to exhibit the participle as agree- 
ing in case, number, and gender with the substanti'^e to 
which it applies, such agreement is exhibited. In the 
Latin of the Middle Ages we find expressions like 
literam scriptam habeo=I have^ as a thing written, a 
letter y or / have toritten a letter. 

Respecting expressions like the one in question, there 
is jet one point to be explained. This concerns the 
gender. 

In the two sentences, / have ridden a horse, and / 
have ridden a mare, the word ridden is in the same 
gender, although horse is masculine, and mare is femi- 
nine. Moreover, the word ridden is in the neuter gen- 
der, and, as such, equally different in gender from the 
two subsftantiyes horse and mare. This is the case not 
only with the sentences in question, but with all others 
like them. Whatever may be the gender of the sub- 
stantive, the participle that follows the word have is 
always neuter. 

Apparently this violates the statement made above, 
viz. that the participle agreed with the noun in case, 
number, and gender. In reality it does not violate it. 
All sentences like the one in question are elliptical, the 
word thing being understood ; so that 

/ have written a letter is equivalent to I possess a letter 
as a written thing. I have ridden a horse is equivalent 
to / possess a horse as a ridden thing. I have ridden a 
mare is equivalent to I possess a mare as a ridden thing. 

Hence it is not with the substantive that appears in the 
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sentence, but with the substantiye thing understood, that 
the participle agrees. As such, it is in the neuter gender. 
§ 353. Syntax of the Verb Substantive in the present 
tense with the past participle passive, — In propositions 
like / am moved, he is beaten, we are struck, it is given, 
the Terb substantiye is joined to the participle passive ; 
and so there arise phrases which have the power of a 
verb in the passive voice. It is well known that in 
some languages these ideas are expressed, ^ not bj the 
combination of the verb substantive and participle, but 
by a single word : e.g,m Latin, m/yveor=I am moved ; 
percutimur = we are struck ; datur = it is given. In 
the circumstance that the phrases above have the power 
of passive forms, there is nothing peculiar. Beyond 
this there is, however, a peculiarity. The participles 
moved, beaten, struck, given, are participles not of a 
present but of a paM tense ; and hence the proper mean- 
ing of the phrases given above (and of all others like 
them) should be very different from what it really is. 
/ am moved should mean, not I am in the act of being 
moved, but / dm a person who has been moved ; — he is 
beaten should mean, not he is a person who is in the act 
of suffering a beating, but one who has suffered a beat- 
ing : in other words, the sense of the combination should 
be past, and not present, By a comparison between the 
English and Latin languages in respect to this combina- 
tion of the verb substantive and participle, this anomaly 
on the part of the English becomes very apparent. 
The Latin word motus is exactly equivalent to the 
English word moved. Each is a participle of the passive 
voice, and of the past tense. Besides this, sum in Latin 
equals / am in English. Now, the Latin phrase motus 
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mm is eqniyalent, not to the English combination J 
am moved, but to the combination / have been moved / i. e. 
it has a past and not a present sense. In Greek the 
difference is plainer still, because in Greek there are 
two participles passive, one for the present, and another 
for the past tense ; e,p. rvirrofAevoQ eifn (tt/ptomenoe eimi) 
= I am one in the act of undergomg a beating ; rervfi- 
fjLtvoQ c(/ic = / am one who has undergone a beating. 
The reason for this confosion in English lies in the 
absence of a passive form for the present. In Moeso- 
Gothic there existed the forms sloAada =■ he (she or it) 
is beaten {peraUitur, TvirrsTai), and slahanda = they are 
beaten (percutiuntur, rvvrovrai) {typtontai). These 
were tnie passive forms. In like manner there occurred 
gibada = he {she or t^) is given (datur), &c. Now, as 
long as there was a proper form for the present, *like 
those in Mosso-Gothic, the combinations of the present 
tense of the verb substantive with the participle past 
passive had the same sense as in Latin and Greek ; 
that is, it indicated past time : e, g, garbundan-s im = I 
have been bound (not / am bound), gibans ist =he (she 
or it) has been given (not is given), &c. When the 
passive form, however, was lost, the combination took 
the sense of a present tense. 

SYNTAX OF ADVBRBS. 

§ 354. The reader is referred to §§ 94, 95, 96, 97, 
and more especially to § 100. Besides this, he is re- 
commended to make himself again familiar with the 
structure of propositions. (See §§ 86, &c.) 

Take three words and form a proposition ; as summer 
is pleasant. Prefix to the word summer any word from 
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amongst the following — duerfvlly, warmly ^ hrigluly, 
mildly. Ask what sort of sense is made by the combi- 
nation. The answer will be, that, whether we say aJveer- 
fvUy summer is plecuarU, or summer cheerfully is plea- 
sant, we can only get a meaning by taking the word 
cheerfuUy along with the word pleasarU; in other words, 
that, although we may talk of cheerful swmmer, we can- 
not talk of cheerfvUy summer, Now^ what applies to 
summer applies to a vast number of other words. 

1. In the first place, they cannot form by themselves 
the subjects of propositions; since we cannot say^ ckeer- 
fuUy is pleasant, or cheerfuUy is summer. 

2. Neither can they form by themselves the predi- 
cates of propositions; since we cannot say summer is 
cheetfuUy. 

3. Nor yet can they form the copulas of propositions; 
since we cannot say summer ckeerfvUy pleasant, 

4. Nor yet can they form the copula and predicate at 
once, as is done by the words quoted in § 97 : we cannot 
say summ/er cheerfuUy in the way we say swmmer cheers. 

Speaking generally, they cannot constitute hy them- 
selves any of the parts of a proposition. ' 

Although, however; they cannot do this, they can 
combine with certain words which can constitute some 
of the parts of a proposition, and so form subordinate 
parts of subjects and predicates. 

The class of words with which words like cheerfully 
combine are the adjectives (§ 104). We can say sum- 
mer is cheerfully pleasant, summer is ardently hot, man 
is certainly mortal, John is tolerably good, James is 
e^tceedingly bad, this is enormously biff, that is con- 
temptibly little, &c. 
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They also combine with participles (see §§ 205, 206, 
207, 208, and also the words in the third r column of 
the list under § 92). He is hunting eagerly, toe are fisk- 
ing earnestly, they are shooting continually, the sun is 
shining brightly, the wife is weeping immoderately, &a 

By referring to §§ 94, 95, 96, 97, we shall see that 
in every verb there is contained either an adjective or a 
participle. Now, words like cheefifvUy can combine with 
verbs. This they do on the strength of the adjective or 
participle involved in the verb — John eats heartily, 
Jarnes drinks deeply, he speaks loudly, she breathes diffi- 
cultly, he lives piously, he died calmly, he fears exceed- 
ingly, &c. 

As it is generally with the verb that words like cheer- 
fully are combined, they are called Adverbs, 

An adverb is a word that can enter into a proposi- 
tion only when combined with an adjective, a participle^ 
or a verb ; as 

Man is certainly fnortal, 
John is certainly riding. 
John certainly rid£s, 

§ 355. The following words, along with many others, 
are adverbs : — 

once never badly 

twice ever well 

thrice yet much 

now here truly 

then there brightly, &c. 

§ 356. Adverbs are incapable of governing any case. 
§ 357. Words, originally nouns, are capable of being 
used in an adverbial sense; as seldom, unawares, &c 
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Combinations of words are capable of being used 
in an adverbial sense ; as to-day, yester-dat/y now-a-days, 
not<tt-all, &c* 

Adjectives in the neuter gender are, above all other 
parts of speech, used in an adverbial sense, and that not 
only in English, but in n[iost other languages ; as well, 
better, HI, worse, and all the words ending in 4y (bright- 
ly, brave-ly). See § 288, 

In expressions like the sun shines bright^ the word 
bright, an adjective, is equivalent in meaning to the ad- 
verb brightly. In English there is, with adjectives, no 
distinction of gender ; if there were, bright, and words 
like it (used adverbially), would be neuters. 

§ 358. Adverbs are susceptible of the degrees of 
comparison. This takes place in three manners : — 

1. By adding -er, or •^, to the adverb ; as bright-ly, 
brightrli-er, bright-li-est ; tight4y, tight-li-er, tight-li-est, 

2. By taking the comparative or superlative form of 
an adjective, and using it adverbially; as the sun shines 
brighter to-day than it did yesterday, and probably it 
vrUl shine brightest to-morrow, 

3. By prefixing the word more ; as the swn shines 
more brightly than it did yesterday, and will probably 
shi/ne most brightly to-morrow. 

Of these three methods of denoting the degrees of 
comparison of adverbs, the last is most used by the best 
authorities. 

SYNTAX 07 FBBPOBinONS. 

§ 359. Besides the adverbs, there is another class of 
words that can enter into the construction of a proposi- 
tion only when combined with other words. Take the 
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word to or frorn^ and deal with it in the waj that the 
adyerb ekurfuUy was dealt with. 

We cannot make it the subject of a proposition. We 
cannot say to is tmrnmer^ otfrom is summer. 

Neither can we make it the predicate of a propo- 
sition. We cannot say mmm^ is to, or summer is 
Jrom. 

Nor yet can it become a copula. We cannot say 
summer to pleasant, summer from pleasant. 

Just as little can either to or from form copula and 
predicate at once. We cannot say summ^er to, summer 
from, in the same way that we say summ^ cheers. 

In order to admit words like to or from into a propo- 
sition, we must combine them with other words. 

Now, words like to and from will not combine with 
the same parts of speech as words like cheerfuUy combine 
with. 

1. They will not combine with adjectives. We can- 
not say summer is from pleasant, summer is to hot, 

2. They will not combine with participles. We can- 
not say he is hunting from, they are ^tooting to, 

3. They will not combine with verbs. We cannot 
say he comes from, he drinks to. 

The class of words with which words like to and/rom 
will combine are the substantives and pronouns. We 
can say he comes from London, he com/esfrom the country, 
he drinks to me, she drinks to him, &c, 

§ 360. All words like to and from require a substan- 
tive or a pronoun to be combined with them. 

§ 361. In most languages, where a word like to and 
from i^ combined with a substantive or pronoun, the 
word like to sjidfrom comes first, whilst the substantive 
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or pronoun follows after ; as he comes from London, not 
he comes London from. 

§ 362. Owing to the fact of words like to and from, 
when combined with a substantive or pronoun, coming, 
in most languages, first, thej are called Prepositions, 
from the Latin words prce (before) and posUus {placed), 
or words placed first. In languages where thej foUow 
the substantive or pronoun, the term preposition is 
somewhat inapplicable. 

§ 363. A preposition is a word that can enter into a 
proposition only when combined with a substantive or 
pronoun; as 

John is going to London^ 
James is coming from London, 

§ 364. The following words, along with several 
others, are prepositions — in, on, of, at, up, by, to,* for, 
from, tiU, with, through^ 

§ 365. Every preposition governs a case; that is, 
every preposition is followed by a substantive or a pro- 
noun in some case or other. 

§ 366. In different languages different prepositions 
govern different cases. In the present English they 
govern the objective case exclusively; as the son of the 
father, he speaks to him. We cannot say he speaks to 
he; and, if we say a son of the faXhe^s, our meaning is 
different from what it is when we say a son of the 
father. 

§ 367. Several words are sometimes adverbs and 
sometimes prepositions. They are adverbs when they 
are destitute of case : they are prepositions when they 
govern a case. 
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Adrerbs. Prepontioiii* 

Fni it in j Tut it in the box. 

^on; ^ on the horse. 

Go up J Go up the tree. 

Pass by; Pass by the place. 

CtU through j CtU through the armour. 

§ 368. Combinations of words are capable of being 
used as prepositions ; as tip-an, round-about, a^crou, in- 
8tead-of, be-tween, wUhr^n, withrOtU, <bc 

§ 369. Certain prepositions, combined with substan- 
tives and pronouns, are equival^it in sense to cases. 
Between the expressions the son of the fatker and the 
fathet^8 son there is no great difference of meaning. 
This circumstance has induced many writers to call the 
combination of a father a possessive case. This is erro- 
neous. The true view of the expression of a foUher is, 
that it is an objective ^ase governed by a preposition, 
forming a combination equivalent (or nearly so) to the 
possessive CBae fathers, 

SYNTAX OF OONJT7NOTIOH8. 

§ 370. The following sentences contain, each of them, 
two propositions, and between ^h of these two pro- 
positions it may be seen that there is a connecting 
word. Eome is enslaved, because Oasaar is ambitious, 
— the sun shines, and the sky is dear, — the moon is mi- 
tervening, therefore the sun is in edipse,. — it is not day, 
but it is night, — the toum was taken, although a hero 
defended it. 

A word that connects two separate propositions is 
called a Conjunction; from the Latin word conjungo = 
I join together. 
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Almost every conjunction, although it appears to con- 
nect only separate toordsy really connects separate propo^. 
mtions. In sentences like the rnn and moon shine, the 
father and the son talk, there is the appearance of heing 
only a single proposition, so that all that is connected 
by means of the conjunction and appears to be the 
words mn and moon, faiher and son. This, however, 
is not the case in reality. The sentence the «tm and 
moon shine contains in &ot two separate propositions ; 
one concerning the sun (namely, that it shines), the 
other concerning the moon (namely, that it shin^). The 
same holds good with the sentence the faiher and son talk. 
One proposition states that the father talks; the other 
that the s(m talks. The fall expressions would be, — 
Th^ 9wn shines and the moon shines, 
The father talks and the son talks ; 
for these, 

The sun and moon skine. 
The father and son talk, 
are only compendious forms. 

§ 371. The same is the case with words where the 
conjunction than occurs ; as, 

This is sharper than that, 
I like you better than he, 
I like you better than him. 
Each of these sentences is elliptical. In full they 
would be, 

This is sharper than that is sharp. 
, I like you better than he likes you, 
I like you better than / like him. 
Here, as above, there are two propositions connected 
by the conjunction than. 
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It is, therefore, essential to the nature of a conjunction 
that it connect not only words but propositions. 

§ 372. No conjunction ever governs a case. Certain 
apparent exceptions to this statement will be noticed in 
§ 375. 

§ 373. Words originally other parts of speech are 
sometimes used as conjunctions ; as that, except, whether, 
&c. 

§ 374. Combinations of words are sometimes used as 
conjunctions ; as not^withrstanding, never-the-less, 

§ 375. In the following sentences, taken from good 
writers, the word ^n occurs followed by an objectiYe 
case, and apparently yiolating § 372. 

You are a much greater loser than me. — Swift. 

She suffers more than me. — Swift. 

A stone is weighty, and sand heavy, hut a fooVs wraJtk 
is heavier than them both, — Old Test. 

Thou art a girl a^ much brighter than her, 

As he was a poet svhlimer than me. — Fbiob. 

None of these expressions are correct ; or, if so, they 
are correct only under the idea that the word than is 
sometimes a conjunction (when it cannot govern a case), 
and sometimes a preposition (when it can govern a case). 

§ 376. In what case the word following than ought 
to be, can always be determined by filling up the sen- 
tence* Thus, ih(m art toiser than I, is equivalent to 
thou art wiser than I am, — you love him more than I, to 
you love him m/ore than I love him, — you love him more 
than 7M, to you love him more than you love m^. 

The case of a noun following than is regulated, not 
by that word, but by the verb that would occur if the 
sentence were complete. 
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§ 377. The oonjonction that is often omitted, even 
by good writers ; as 

I fear it cornea too much from the heart — ^Addiboh. 
for 

I fear that it comes too much from ike heart, 

INTBBJBCTIONS. 

§ 378. The last class of words contains those that 
neither connect different propositions, nor yet form 
parts of separate ones. Ahl Oh! 01 cilael piahl 
tush J We use these words, bat we use them without 
the idea of making any statement or assertion. 

Words that form neither parts of a proposition, nor con- 
nect two different propositions, are called Interjections. 

§ 379. — Qoyemment is of three sorts : — 

1. GK>Yemment of a noun by a noun; as the father^s 
son. 

2. Gk>Yemment of a noun by a yerb; as / itrUce him, 

3. (Government of a noun by a preposition; as the 
foOher of the mm; give thds to him, 

§ 380. Sometimes, the expression is incomplete, and 
the goyeming noun, the governing verb, or the govern- 
ing preposition is omitted or understood ; as, 

1. This tpas bought at Bundle cmd Bridges; where 
the governing noun shop is omitted by ellipsis. See 
§297. 

2. / like you better than him; where the full expres- 
sion would be / like you better than I Wee him^ so that 
the verb Uk€y governing himy is understood. 

§ 381. But, besides expressions like the ones just 
mentioned, there are others where there is neither go- 
vernment by means of a noun, verb, or preposition, nor 

Q 3 
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yet an J ellipsis or omission. In this case the noun^ is 
said to stand absolutely, 

§ 382. Nouns standing absolutely are of two sorts : 
1. Those originating in an Accusatiye case. 2. Those 
originating in a Dative case. 

§ 383. In expressing distance or duration, either in 
time or space, we use the noun absolutely : as he walked 
ten miles (t. e, the space of ten miles)*, he stood three 
hours (i. e. the space of three hours). Here the words 
stood and walk are intransitive; so that it is not by 
them that the words miles and hours are governed. 
They stand absolutely. Although not distinguished in 
form from the nominative case, these words are not 
nominatives. They are naturally accusatives ; and when, 
in an older stage of the Gothic languages, the accusative 
was distinguished from the nominative, they appeared 
in the form of the accusative. 

§ 384. The door being open, the steed was stolen — ^the 
sun having arisen, ^ labourers proceeded to work, — In 
these sentences the words door and sun stand absolutely ; 
and as the words being open, and having arisen, agree 
with them, they also do the same. In English suhstanr- 
tives, where there is no distinction between the nomina- 
tive and the objective cases, it is of no practical import- 
ance to inquire as to the particular case in which the 
words like door and sun stand. 

§ 385. In the English pronouns, where there is a dis- 
tinction between the nominative and objective cases, it 
is of practical importance to inquire in what particular 
case words like door and sun stand. 

1. He made the best proverbs of any one, him only 
excepted. 
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2. He made ike best proverbs of any one, he 07dy 
excepted. 

Which of these two expressions is correct 1 This we 
can decide ovAj by determining in what case nouns 
standing absolutely in the way that door, mn, and him, 
(or he) now stand, were found in that stage of our lan- 
guage when the Nominative and Objective cases were 
distingubhed by separate forms. 

In Anglo-Saxon this case was the dative; as itp-a- 
sprungenre sunnan = the sun having arisen. 

In A. S; slso, him was a dative case, so that the case 
out of which expressions like the ones in question origi- 
nated, was dative. Hence of the two phrases, him ex- 
cepted and he excepted, the former is the one which is 
historically correct. 

It is also the form which is logically correct. Al- 
most all absolute expressions of this kind have a re- 
ference, more or less direct, to the caicse of the action 
denoted. In sentences like the stahle-door being open, 
the horse was stolen, — ^ sun having arisen, the labourers 
got up to uHrrh, this idea of either a cause, or a coin- 
cidence like a cause, is pretty clear. 

In the sentence, he made the best proverbs of any one, 
hvnionly excepted, the idea of cause is less plain. Still 
it exists. The existence of him {i, e, the particular 
person mentioned as pre-eminent in proverb-making) is 
the cause or reason why he (i. e. the person spoken of 
as the second-best proverb-maker) was not the very 
best of proverb-makers. 

Now the practice of language in general teaches us 
this, viz. that where there is no proper instrumental case 
expressive of cause or agency, the Ablative is the case 
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that generally supplies its place, and where there is no 
Ablative, the Dative. Hence the Latins had their Ab- 
lative, the Anglo-Saxons their Dative Absolute. The 
Genitive Absolute in Greek is explicable upon other 
principles. 

In spite, however, both of history and logic, the so- 
called best authorities are in favour of the use of the 
Nominative case in the absolute construction. 

Obs. — In all absolute constructions of the kind in 
question, one of the words is either a Substantive or a 
Pronoun, the other a Participle, The reason of this 
is in the &ct of all such absolute constructions indicatr- 
ing either an action or a daUm 
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PART V. 

PROSODY. 

$ 386. Thb word Prosody is derived from a Greek 
word (Frosodia) signifying accent It is used by Latin 
and English grammarians in a wider sense, and includes 
not only the doctrines of accent and quantity, but also 
the laws of metre and versification. 

§ 387. Take the sentence last written, count the 
syllables, and mark those that are accented. — The w6rd 
Pr6sody is derived from a Gre^k w6rd signifying accent. 
It is used by liitin and E'nglish grammarians in a wider 
sense, and Incltides n6t only the d6ctrine8 of decent and 
quantity, but 61so the 16ws of m6tre and versification. — 
Here the accented syllables are the 2nd, 3rd, 8th, 11th, 
12th, 13th, 17th, 21st, 23rd, 26th, 28th, &c. ; that is, 
between two accented syllables there are sometimes 
three, sometimes two, and sometimes no unaccented sylla- 
bles intervening. In other words, there is no regularity 
in the recurrence of the accent. 

§ 388. Proceed in the same way with the following 
stanza, numbering each syllable, and observing upon 
which the accent occurs. 

Then f&re thee w^U, mine 6wn dear 16Te, 

The w6rld hath n6w for (a 
No greater gri^f, no pain ab6Te 

The pain of p&rting thiis. — Moorb, 
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Here the sjlkbles accented are the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th^ 
10th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 18th, 20th, 22nd, 24th, 26th, 
28th ; that is, every other sjUable. — Again, 

At the ddse of the d&j, when the h6mlet is stfll. 
And the m6rta]B the tweiia of foi^^tfolness pr6ve, 

And when n6aght but the t6irent is he&rd on the hfll. 

And there *8 nought bnt the nfghtingale^s s6ng in the gr6ve. 

Beattib. 

Here the syllables accented are the 3rd, 6th, 9th, 
12th, 15th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 27th, 30ih, 33rd, 36th, 
39th, 42nd, 45th, 48th : that is, every third syllable. 

§ 389. Now, the extract where there was no regular 
rity in the recurrence of the accent was prose ; and the 
extracts where the accent recurred at regular intervals 
formed metre. M^re is a general term far the recur- 
rence wiOwn certain intervaU of sylldblea simUarly affect- 
ed. The syllables that have just been numbered are 
similarly affected, being similarly accented. Accent is 
not the only quality of a syllable, which by returning 
at regular intervals can constitute metre. It is the one, 
however, upon which English metre depends. English 
metre essentially consists in the regular recurrence of 
syllables similarly accented. 

Abbot — ^And wh^ not Uto and &ct with 6th6r men ? 
Manfr^. — Becafiae my n&tnre wis aT^ne from U& ; 
And y6t not crdel, f6r I wo61d not mlike. 
But find a d^Bol4tion : — ^like the wind. 
The r^-hot bre&th of the meet 16ne simo6m. 
Which dwells but in the desert, &nd sweeps o*^ 
The bfiiren s^nds which be6r no shrdbs to bl^t. 
And r^els 6*er their wfld and ind w^yea, 
And se^keth n6t so th&t it is not sought. 
But b6ing m^t is deadly : s6ch hath be^ 
The p6th of mj existence. — Bvron. 
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§ 390. Measures, — For erery accented syllable in 
the following line^ write the letter a, and for every un- 
accented one, the letter x, so that a may stand for an 
accent, x for the absence of one — 

The w4y was 16]ig, the wiod wa8e61d.'— Soott. 
or expressed symbolically, 

XdXdXdXdy 

where x coincides with the, a with way^ &c. 

§ 391. Determine the length of the line in question. 
— It is plain that this may be done in two ways. 
We may either measure by the syllables, and say that 
the line consists of eight syllables ; or by the accents, 
and .say that it consists of four accents. In this latter 
case we take the accented syllable with its correspond- 
ing unaccented one, and, grouping the two together, 
deal with the pair at once. Now, a group of syllables 
thus taken together is called a measure. In the line in 
question the way (x a) is one measure, wcu long (x a) 
another, and so on throughout; the line -itself consist- 
ing of four measures. 

The w&r, that f6r a spdce did fiifl« 
Now tr6bly th^inder'd 6n the g4Ie, 

And St&nley w4s the cry ; 
A light on M&rmion*8 ylsage sh^d, ** 

And fired his gluing eye: 
With d;^ng h^d ab6ye his he&d * 

He sho6k the fragments 6f his bl&de. 

And shotted victory ! — Scott. 

§ 392. It is very evident that there must be different 
sorts of mea^res. In lines like the following the 
measure is the reverse of the preceding one. The ac- 
cented syllable comes first, the unaccented one follows ; 
the formula being ax. 
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L4y thy b6w of pe&rl ap&rt, 

A'nd thy sflver shining qiUyer ; 
Ofve iint6 the flying hdrt 

Time to breathe, how Bh6rt soever ; 
Thod that m^*8t a d^y of nfght, 
G6ddeB8 Exquisitely bright. — Ben Jonson. 

§ 393, Trisyllabic Measures. — The number of mea- 
sures consisting of two syllables, or dissyllabic mea- 
sures, is necessarily limited to two, expressed hj ax and 
X a respectively. But beyond these there are in the 
English language measures of three syllables, or trisyl- 
labic measures. The number of these is necessarily 
limited to three. 

The first of these is exhibited in the word mhrily 
(a X x). 

Merrily, merrily sh^ I live n6w, 

U'ndertheb]6Bsom thath&ngs on the boiigh.— SHABJSSPEAa. 

§ 394. The second is exhibited by the word dM- 
dble {x a x). 

But Yainly thou wirrest. 

For this is aI6ne in 
Thy p6wer to declare, 
That in the dim forest 

Thou he&rd^Bt a low moaning. 
And s&w^st a bright Iddy suip&ssingly fair. 

COLBRIDGK. 

§ 395. The third is exhibited by the word cavaUh* 
(x X a). 

There *s a beaiity for Ever unfadingly bright. 

Like the 16ng ruddy l^pse of a summer-day *s night. — Moors. 

§ 396. When grouped together according to certaiiL 
rules, measures form lines and verses; and lines and 
verses, regularly arranged, constitute couplets, triplets^ 
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and stanzas^ &c. Before we speak of these it will be 
necessary to exhibit the nature of rhyme. 

§ 397. Rhyme. — ^In the forthcoming quotation each 
pair of lines is called a Couplet. Observe in each cou- 
plet the last syllable of each line. These are said to 
rhyme to each other. 

O^er the glad waters of the dark blue sea. 

Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free. 

Far as the breeze can bear the billow^s /bam^ * 

Survey our empire and behold our home. 

These are our realms, no limits to our mxiy — , 

Our flag the sceptre all who meet ohey. 

The next extract is a stanza of Gray's " Elegy," 
where, instead of following one another in succession, 
the rhyming lines come alternately. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, un&thom'd depths of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush xaaeen^ 
And waste its sweetness on the desert otr. — Grat. 

In other stanzas the rhyming lines are sometimes 
continuous (or in succession), and sometimes separated 
from each other by an interval. 

And yet how lovely in thine age of ukm, 

Lond of lost gods and godlike men, art Hum / 
Thy yales of evergreen, thy hills of mow^ 

Proclaim thee Nature's varied favourite now 
Thy fenes, thy temples to Ihy sur&ce how^ 

Commingling slowly with heroic ear&y 
Broke by the share of every rustic fioi^h : 

So perish monuments of mortal bifih, 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded worth. — Bybon. 

§ 398. It is not difficult to see, in a general way, in 
what rhyme consists. The syllables 9ea void free, foam and 
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JuytMy kc,, are syllables of similar sound ; and lines that 
end in syllables of similar soimd are lines that rhyme. 

By substitating in a line or stanza, instead of the final 
syllable, some word different in sound, although simi- 
larly accented, and equally capable of making sense, we 
may arrive at a general view of the nature and influence 
of rhyme as an ornament of metre. In the following 
stanza we may spoil the effect by substituting the word 
glen lor vale, and light for ray. 

Tnrn, gentle heimit of the vale, 

And guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the dale 

With hospitable ray. — Goldsmith. 
Turn, gentle hermit of the glen, 

And guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the dale 

With hospitable light. 

§ 399. The definition of the word rhyriM must be 
made closer — syllables may be similar in their sound, 
and yet fail in furnishing full, true, and perfect rhymes. 
In each of the forthcoming couplets there is evidently a 
similarity of sound, and there is equally evidently an 
imperfection in the rhyme* 

I 

The soft-flowing outline that steals from the eye, 

Who threw o'er the sorfEtce, — did yon or did I ? 

Whitehiad. 
II. 

Tis with onr judgments as our watches ; none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. — Popb. 

m. 
Soft o'er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe, 
That seem'd but zephyrs to the train beneath. — Popb. 

The first of these three pairs of verses was altered into 
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The soft -flowing outline that steals from the view, 
Who threw o'er the surfiEu^, — did I or did you ? 

and tliat solely on account of the imperfectness of tlie 
original endings, eye and /. 

These are samples of what passes for a rhyme without 
being one. A true rhyme will be better understood after 
the analysis of a rhyming syllable. 

§ 400. Analym of a pair of Rhyming Syllables, — 
Let the syllables told and hold be taken to pieces, and 
let the separate parts of each be compared. Viewed in 
reference to metre, they consist of three parts or ele- 
ments : 1. the vowel (o) ; 2. the part preceding the 
vowel {t and h respectively) ; 3, the ^9ita following the 
vowel (Id), Now the vowel (o) and the parts following 
the vowel (Id) are alike in both words (old) j but the 
part preceding the vowel is different in the different 
words (told, bold). This difference between the parts 
preceding the vowel is essential ; since, if it were not 
for this, the two words would be identical, or rather 
there would be but one word altogether. This is the 
case with / and eye, Sound for sound (although differ- 
ent in spelling) the two words are identical, and, conse- 
quently, the rhyme is faulty. 

Again — compared with the words bold and told, the 
words teeth and breeze have two of the elements necessary 
to constitute a rhyme. The vowels are alike (ee), whilst 
the parts preceding the vowels are different (br and t) ; 
and, as £eu: as these two matters are concerned, the 
rhyme is a good one, tee and bree. Notwithstanding 
this, there is anything rather than a rhyme ; since the 
parts following the vowel (th and ze), instead of agreeing, 
differ. Breathe and beneath are in the same predica- 
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ment, because the th is not sounded alike in the two 
words. 

Again — the words fed and miU constitute onl/ a 
false and imperfect rhyme. Sound for sound, the let- 
ters / and m (the parts preceding the yowel) are dif- 
ferent. This is as it should be. Also, sound for sound, 
I and U (the parts following the vowel) are identical; and 
this is as it should l>e also : but ee and t (the vowels) 
are different, and this difference spoils the rhjine. 
None and oum are in the same predicament ; since one 
is sounded as o in note^ and the other as the u in htiL 

From what has gone before we get the notion of true 
and perfect rhymes as opposed to &lse and imperfect 
ones. For two (or more) words to rhyme to each other^ 
it is necessary 

a. That the vowel be the same in both. 

h. That the parts following the vowel be the same. 

c. That the parts preceding the vowel be different 

Beyond this it is necessary that the syllables, to form 
a full and perfect rhyme, should be accented syllables. 
Sky and Ue form good rhymes^ but sky and merri/y bad 
ones, and merrUy and sUly worse. Lines like the second 
and fourth of the following stanza are slightly exception- 
able on this score : indeed, many readers sacrifice the 
accent in the word merrily to the rhyme, and pronounce 
it merrily. 

The witch she h^ld the hafr in her h^d. 

The T^d flame bl4zed hfgh ; 
And ro^d aboiit the c&uldron stodt. 

They dknced right mimly. — Kjrkb Whith. 

§ 401. Varieties of impejfect Rhymes, — JSf(me and oum 
are better rhymes than none and man; because there 
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are degrees in the amount to which vowels differ firom 
one another ; and the sounds of the o in rume and the o 
in oum are more alike than the sounds of the o in rume 
and the a in man. In like manner breathe and teeth are 
nearer to rhymes than breathe and teaee ; and breathe 
and teaze are more alike in sound than breathe and 
teal. All this is because the sound of ^ in teeth is 
more allied to that of ih in breathe than that of z in 
teaze, and to the z in teaae more than to the I in <ea^. 
This shews that in imperfect rh3rmes there are degrees, 
and that some approach the nature of true ones more 
than others. 

§ 402. In matters of rhyme the letter h counts as 
nothing. High and /, hair and air, are imperfect 
rhymes j because h (being no articulate sound) counts as 
nothing, and so the parts before the vowel i and a are 
not different (as they ought to be,) but identical. ' 

Whose generotiB children nairow^d not their hearts 
Witii commerce, giv^ alone to arms and arts. — Byron. 

§ 403. Words where the letteris coincide, but the 

sounds differ, are only rhymes to the eye. Breathe and 

beneath are in this predicament ; so also are ceoM and 

ease (eaze). 

In the fiit age of pleasure, wealth, and ease. 
Sprang the rank weed, and thrived with large increase. 

Pope. 

§ 404. If the sounds coincide, the difference of the 
letters is unimportant. 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fool& — Pops. 

They talk of principles, but notions prize. 
And all to one loved folly sacrifice. 

R 3 
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§ 405. Single Bhymes^ — An accented sjllable standi 
ing hj itself and coming under the conditions given 
above, constitutes a single rhyme. 

*Tis hard to say if greater want of <^ 

Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

But, of the two, less dangerous is the offence 

To tire the patience than mislead the gerue. 

Some few in that, but thousands err in this ; 

Ten censure wrong, for one that writes amtw. — Popb. 

§ 406. Double Rhymes. — An accented sjllable followed 
by an unaccented one, and coming under the conditions 
given above, constitutes a double rhyme. 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From her fair head for eyer and for ewr. — Popx. 

Prove and explain a thing till all men dovU ii^ 
And write about it, Goddess, and dboftU it, — Popb. 

§ 407. An accented syllable followed by two unac- 
cented ones, and coming under the conditions given 
above, constitutes a treble rh3rme. 

Beware that its fatal atcendancy 
Do not tempt thee to mope and repine ; 

With a humble and hopefiil dependency 
• Still await the good pleasure divine. 

Success in a higher hedUtudey 

Is the end of what ^s under the Pole ; 

A philosopher takes it with gr&Htude, 
And believes it the best on the whole.— Byron. 

§ 408. Accent is essential to English metre. Rhyme 
on the other hand, is only an ornament. Of all the or- 
naments of English versification it is undoubtedly the 
most important. Still it is not essential Metres where 
there is no rhyme are called Blank Metres. 
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Of inan*8 fint disobedience and the fniit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, Heayenly Muse ! — Milton. 

The quality of mercy is not strained* 

It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 

Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessM, 

It blesseth him that giyes, and him that takes ; 

^is mightiest of the mighty, it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shews the force of temporal power, 

The attribute of awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings : 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then shew likest God^s, 

When mercy seasons justice. — Shakesfbar. 

§ 409. Olamfication of the English Measures, — If we 
lay out of oar calculations the measures consisting of a 
single syllable on the one hand, and those consisting of 
four syllables on the other, the number of the English 
measures is five. Two of these are dissyllabic, and three 
trisyllabic. The dissyllabic ones come first in order/ 
Of these the one where the accented syllable precedes 
the unaccented one naturally stands first The same 
takes place with the trisyllabic measures. It is very . 
fortunate that our measures are thus capable of being 
classed naturally : since, by so classing them, we can * 
number them according to their place in the arrange- 
ment ; and, in speaking of them, say the first measure, 
the second measure, the third measure, and so on. This 
is necessary, since there is no convenient and unexcep- 
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tionable name for each separate measure. The order 
then of the English measures is as follows : 

1. a x.-^tyrarU, My, ^ ) DiggyU^i^ie. 

2. X a,^^pre8umey deter, J 

3. ax X. — merrily, fortify, | 

L xa X, — disdble, preferring, V Trisyllabic. 
5, XX a. — refugee, cavalier, \ 

§ 410. The last measure in a line or verse is indif- 
ferent as to its length. — By referring to the section upon 
single rhymes, we shall find that the number of syllables 
is just double the number of accents ; that is, to each 
accented there 4s one unaccented syllable, and no more. 
Hence, with five accents, there are to each line ten syl- 
lables. This is not the case with the lines in § 406. 
There the rhymes are double, and the last accented syl- 
lable has two unaccented ones to follow it. Hence, with 
five accents there are to each line eleven syllables. Now 
it is in the last measure that this supernumerary unac- 
cented syllable appears ; and it is a general rule, that, 
in the last measure of any verse, supernumerary unac- 
cented syllables can be admitted without destroying the 
original character of the measure. Hence it is, that, up 
to a certain point, we may say that the length of the 
concluding measure of a line or verse is a matter of Ib- 
difference. 

Now in the verses in § 406 the original character 
of the measure is a; a throughout, until we get to the 
'words dissiver and for ever, and afterwards to men doiUbt 
it, and about it. At the first view it seems proper to 
say that in these last-mentioned cases x ais converted 
into X ax. A different view, however, is the more cor- 
rect one. Dissever, and for ever, are rather x a with a 
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syllable over. This extra syllable may be expressed by 
the sign plits ( + )> *^^ ^^^^ ^^® words in point may be 
expressed by a? a-f, rather than hj x a x. It is very 
dear that a measure whereof the ^t syllable is ac* 
cented (that is, measures like x a, premrne, or x x a, 
cavalier), can only vary from their original character on 
the side of excess ; that is, they can only be altered by 
the addition of fresh syllables. To subtract a syllable 
from such feet is impossible ; since it is only the last 
syllable that is capable of being subtracted. If that last 
syllable, however, be the accented syllable of the measure, 
the whole measure is annihilated. Nothing remains 
but the unaccented syllable preceding ; and this, as no 
measure can subsist without an accent, must be counted 
as a supernumerary part of the preceding measure. 

§ 411. With the measures a x, ax x,x a x, the case 
is different. Here there is room for a syllable or sylla- 
bles to be subtracted. 

Que^ and liiintress, ch^te and fair, 

N<3w the siin is laid to aleep, 
Se4ted fn thy Bflver chair, 

St4te in w6nted spl^donr ke^p. 
H^speriis mY^kes thy light, 
G6dde8s, dzqnisftely bright. — Ben Jonson. 

In all these lines the last measure is deficient in a 
syHable, yet the deficiency is allowable, because each 
measure is the last one of the line. The formula for 
expressing /a«r, slSep, chair, d^c. is not a, but rather a x 
followed by the minus sign (— ), or a a?—. 

A little consideration will shew, that amongst the 
English measures, x a and x x a naturally form single, 
a X and x a x double, and ax x treble rhymes. 
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§ 412. Metrical Notation. — The lines in § 405 consist 
each of five measures, each measure being x a. This we 
may express thus : 

xa X a X a x a x a* 

The presence of a supernumerary syllable may be de- 
noted by the sign -f. The lines in § 406 will now run 

X a X a X a x a-x a-\-. 

On the other hand, the sign — indicates the absence 
of a syllable : so that the line 

Que^n and huntress iihksie and £&fr, 
runs 

fax ax ax ax — . 

These forms may be rendered more compendious by 
the introduction of the arithmetical sign x signifying 
multiplication, by means of which we may write, in* 
stead of 

ax ax ax a X", 
the shorter form, or 

a X X 4— • 

If it be asked to what purpose this symbolical nota- 
tion is introduced, the answer is, that neither our mea- 
sure nor our verses have -sufficiently unexceptionable 
denominations. With this method of notation we can 
proceed to the examination of lines (or verses) and 
stanzas. 

§ 413. Verses formed by the First Measurey or a x. — 
1. A verse so short as to consist of a single^ accented 
syllable can be conceived to exist. Its formula would 
he a X — . I know of no actual specimens. The next 
in point of brevity would be a x. This also is either 
non-existent, or too rare to be of practical importance. 
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2. Verses of Two Measures. Formula a x x 2. 

Rich the tre&snre, 

Swe6t the pleasure. — ^Drtobn. 

Verses of Formula a xx 2 — . 

Tumult cease, 
Sink to pe^. 

3. Three Measures. Formula a a? x 3. 

E'very dr6p we spr^Ie, 
Sino6the8 aw&y a wrinkle. 

Formula axx 3—. 

Fill the biimperfefr— 
On the br6w of ckte. 

The two Tarieties of this formula, rhyming alternately, 
constitute the following stanza : — 

Fill the bumper fair ; 

EVery dr6p we sprinkle 
O'n the br6w of c&re, 

Smo6thes aw4y a wrinkle. 
Sfiges c&n, they sdy, 

Seize the lightning's pinion, 
A nd bring down its r6y 

Fr6m the 8t4rr*d dominion. — Moore. 

4. Four measures. Formula a x x ^ 

Th6n her countenance all 6ver — 
B6t he cl&sp'd her like a 16ver. 

Formula a a? x 4 — . 

Fkle again as dedth did pr6ve — 
A'nd he che^r'd her soiil with 16ve. 

These two varieties alternating, and with rhyme, con- 
stitute one of the commonest metres of which a x is the 
basis. 
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Th^n her codnten^ce all 6ver 

P61e again as de&th did pr6ve ; 
B(it he cl^*d her like a 16Yer, 

A'nd he che^r^d her soiil vrith 16ve. 
S6 die str6ve against her weakness, 

Thodgh at times her spirits sink ; 
Sh&ped her he^ with woman's meekness 

T6 all duties 6f her r^ink. 
A'nd a gentle consort m&de he ; 

A'nd her gentle mind was s6ch, 
Th4t she gr6w a n6ble l&dy, 

A'nd the pe6ple 16Ted her m&ch. 
B6t a troiible weighed up6n her, 

A'nd perpl^'d her night and m6m 
With the biirden 6f an h6nour 

U'nto which she w&s not b6m. — Tennyson. 

5. Five measures. Eormula a x x 5* 

Narrowing in to wh^ they sdt assembled, 
L6w vol6ptaoas m^sic winding trembled. 

Formula a a? x 5 — • 

Th^n methoiight I he&rd a hallow so6nd, 
G4th*ring tip from 611 the 16wer groiind. 

The two yarieties mixed : — 

Then methought I heard a hollow sound, 
Gathering up from all the lower ground. 
Nanowing in to where they sat assembled. 
Low Toluptuous music winding trembled, 
WoT*n in circles : they that heard it sigh*d. 

Panted, hand in hand, with £u:eB pale, * 

Swung themselves, and in low tones replied ; 
Till the fountain spouted, showering wide 

Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly hail : 
Then the music touched the gates and died,—- Tbnnyson. 

6. Six measures. Formula a x x 6, or ax x 6^, 
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O'n a moiintain, Btr^tch^d benedth a ho&ry willow, 
L&7 a shepherd swain, and vi^w^d the r611ing billow. 

7. Seven measures. Formula aa?x7, oraa;x7— . 
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L^t us swe^ an o&th, and ke^ it, with an 6qual mind — 

8. Eight measures. Formula ax x 8, oraa;x 8—. 

C6miades, le&ve me b^re a little, while as y^t His e^Iy m6m : 
Leaye me h6re ; and, wb^ you w&nt me, soiind up6n the biigle h6m. 

Lines of this formula occur sometimes unmixed, and 
constituting whole poems ; as— 

Here about the beach I wandered, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the £Eiiry tales of science, and the long results of Tiihe ; 
When the centuries behind me, like a firuitfol land reposed ; 
When I clung to all the Present for the promise that it closed ; 
When I dipped into the Future, &r as human eye could see. 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be- 
In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin's breast ; 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ; 
In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove ; 
In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 
Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one so young. 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 
And I said, " My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me ; 
Trost me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.'* 

Tbnnyson (Loc&esley Hall). 

* 

Sometimes mixed with other measures (as with lines 
of formula a a? x 7) : — 

We have had enough of action and of motion ; we 

Rolled to larboard, roll'd to starboard, when the surge was seething 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind. 

In the hollow lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills, like gods together, careless of mankind : 

6 
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For they lie betide thor nectar, and their bolts are hnrrd 

Far below them in the Talleyi, and the clouds are lightly curPd 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world ; 

Where they smile in secret, looking oyer wasted lands. 

Blight and fiimine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery 

sands. 
Clanging %hts, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying 

hands. — 
Surely, surely slumber is more sweet than toil-; the shore, 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind, and wave, and oar. 
Oh I rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 

;Tbnnyson (The Loios Eaien). 

Lines based upon a a; are rarely without rhyme ; in 
other words, they rarely constitute blank verse. The 
accent lies on the odd syllables. 

§ 414. Verses formed hy the Second Measure^ or x a. — 
1. Lines so short as to be reducible to a; a are of too 
rare an occurrence to demand special notice. 

Formula x a '^, 

Thou B^ing 

All-seeing, 
Oh hear my fervent prayer ; 

Still t^e her. 

And m&ke her 
Thy most peculiar care. — BUR^ns. 

Generally two lines of this formula are arranged as 
single yerses. Such is the case with those just quoted, 
that are printed 

Thou Being, all-seeing, 

Oh hear my fervent prayer ; 
Still take her, and make her 

Thy most peculiar care. 

2. Two measures. Formula x a x 2, 

Unhe^, unkn6wn. 
He m&kes his mokn — 
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What Bounds were heard ! 
What scenes appear*d — 
The strains decay, 
And melt away. — Pofh* 

Formula x a x 2 +, 

Up6n a moiintain. 
Beside a foiintain. 

3. Three measures. Formula « a x 3. 

With h6flow bl&sts of wind- 
All 6n a r6ck reclined. 

Formula x a x B +. 

Twas wh^ the se4s were rofiring — 
A dimsel \kj depl6ring. 

The alternation of the two varieties oix ax 3 con8ti« 
tutes what may be called Gay's stanza. 

Twas when the seas were roariitg 

With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclined. 
Wide o^er the foaming billows 

She cast a wistful look ; 
Her head was crowned with willows, 

That trembled o*er the brook. — Oat. 

Cold sweat is plashing o^er them, 

Their breasts are beating slow : 
The sands and shelyes before them 

Flash fire at every blow. 
Their fellows stand in fear of 

The upshot of the fray ; 
The child unborn shall hear of 

The wrestling of that day. 

4. Four measures. Formula z a x ^ 

On, on he hastened, and he drew 
My gafte of wonder as he flew. 
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Though like a demon of the night 

He passM and vanished from my sight, 

His aspect and his air imprest 

A trouhled memory on mj hreast ; 

And long upon mj startled ear 

Rung his dark conrser^s hoofs of fear. — Byron. 

5, Five measures. Formula x a x 5, 

Fond fool ! six feet of earth is all thy store. 

And he that seeks for all shall have no more. — Hall. 

Formula x a x 5 +. 

The meeting points the sacred hedr dissever. 
From her £Eur head for ever and for ever. — Pops. 

§ 415. As this last is the standard metre in the English 
language, it may serve as a basis for the study of the 
rest. In point of time it is one of our earliest forms 
of verse. It was written by Chaucer in the fourteenth 
century, is written by the poets of the present gene- 
ration, and has been used by most writers of the inter- 
mediate period. Its chief cultivators have been Chau- 
cer, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, and Byron, in rhyme ; and 
Milton and the dramatists in blank verse. In character 
it has every variety. For serious poetry (except in the 
drama) it is considered that the admission of an extra 
syllable at the end of the line (i, e, formula xa x 5 -{-) 
is exceptionable. Whenever it occurs in Milton, it is 
found fault with by Johnson ; and the same author as- 
serts, that, with one exception, it always appears disad- 
vantageously in Pope. In the drama, where the language 
of common life is more especially imitated, the formula 
a: a X 5 + is not only admissible but necessary. 

The general term for metres of the form in question 
is Heroic. The first division into which the heroic 
metres fall is into, a. Blank heroics, b. Rhyming heroics. 
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§ 416. Blank Heroics, — Blank heroics, or blank verse, 
as it is. generally called, falls into two varieties, deter- 
mined by tbe nature of the subject-matter : a. Dramatic 
blank verse ; 6. Narrative blank verse. 

§ 417. Dramatic Blank Verse* — With the exception 
of the earliest dramas in the language, and some rhym- 
ing tragedies written in imitation of the French about 
the time of Charles II., the writings for the English 
stage consist chiefly of either prose or blank verse. It is 
in blank verse that most tragedies and many comedies 
are either wholly or partially written. Dramatic blank 
verse not only admits, but calls for, the formula xax 5-f-* 
Often there are two supernumerary syllables. In rhym- 
ing metres these would constitute double rhymes. 

OTHBLI.0^8 8PBBCH BBFORE THB SBNATOR& 

Most potent, grave, and reverend aeigniors, 

My very noble and approved good masters. 

That I have ta^en away this old man^s daughiery 

It is most tme : true, I have married her : 

The very head and front of my o^ndwg 

Hath this extent, no more. Rude I *m in speech, 

And little blessed with the set phrase of peace, 

For since these arms of mine had seTen years' pith 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have nsed 

Their dearest action in the tented field. 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 

In ipeaking of myself: yet by joxapatienoe 

I wiQ a round unvamish'd tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magicy 

(For such proceedings am I charged lethal,) 

I won his daughter. — SHAKBSPBJkiu 

88 
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Narrative Blank Verse, — The metre of "Paradise 
Lost," "Paradiae Regained," Young's "Night Thoughts," 
Cowpei's " Task," Cowper's " Homer," Ac. 

Nine timet the space that measares da j and night 
To mortal men, he, with hia hoirid crew. 
Lay yanquiah^d, rolling in the fiery golf 
Confounded, though immortal : but his doom 
PreBerved him to more wrath, for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him. 

Here the admission of a supernumerary final syllable 

is rare. Lines of eleven syllables like the following are 

uncommon. 

Of soTian power with awful ceremoiiy* 

Paradiae Lo$t,b, i. 

Ehyming Heroics, — For further notice of this class of 
metres, see § 421. 6. 

6. Six measures. Formulas xax Q, and xax 6 +» 

He lifted 6p his h&id that b&ck again did st6rt. — Spbnsbr. 

Ye squared h&rds that t6 | your hirps* mel6dious strtngs 

Sung th* Ancient heroes* de^ds, | the m6num^ts of kings ; 

I^ lis those Driiids taiight | who k^pt the British rites, 

And dw^lt in d&rksome gr6yes, | there counselling with sprites. 

When th^se our sotds by deith | our b6dies d6 forsike, 

They instantly again | to 6ther l)6dies t6ke, 

I co^ld have wished your so61s | redoubled in my breast, 

To giye my y^rse applaiise | to timers eternal r6st — ^Dbatton. 

7. Seven measures. Formulas xax7, and a; a x 7 +. 

But one request I make to Him | that sits the skies aboye. 
That I were fireely out of debt | as I were out of bye ; 
Oh, then to dance and sing and play | I should be yery willing, 
I 'd neyer owe a maid a kiss, | and ne^er a knaye a shilling. 

Suckling. 
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8. Eight measures. Formulas x a xS, and x ax 

Where yirtae wants, and yice aboundB, | and wealth ia bat a baited 

hook 
Wherewith men swallow down the bane | before on danger dark they 

look. 

§ 418. Verses formed upon the Third Measure, or 
a X X. — Verses formed upon measure a x x ^are neither 
frequent nor regular. Generally there is the deficiency 
of some unaccented syllable, in which the formula is 
reduced to a x x — , which may be confounded with 
the first measure, or a x. The point to determine is 
whether the general character of the verse is trisyllabic 
or dissyllabic 

1. Two measures. Formulas ax x x 2, and a x x x 
2 — . Of these the latter is most common. Not only 
one of the unaccented syllables, but even both of them 
are frequently wanting at the end of lines. 

Pibroch 0* D6nml Dha ! 

Pibroch o' D6nun ! 
W4ke thy shrill voice anew, 

Siimmon Clan C6nniiil. 
C6me away, c6me away» 

H&rk to the summons ! 
C6me in your w^ array. 

Gentles and c6mmons.— 
C6me eY^ hillrplaid, and 

Triie heart that w6ars one ; 
C6me ey^ry ste^l blade, and 

Str6ng hand that be4ra one.«- 
Leiye the deer, leive the steer, 

Le&ye nets and biurges : 
C6me with your fightings gear. 

Broadswords and t^ges. 
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C6ine at the winds come, when 

F6ieflt8 are r^ded ; 
C6me as the wives come, when 

Naries are stranded ; 
Foster come, fiister come, 

Foster and ftster, 
Chi6f, vassal, p6ge, and groom, 

T6nant and m&ster. 
F&gt thej come, ftst thej come, 

S^ how they g&ther ! 
Wide waves the e&gle plume, 

Blended with heather. 
C&st your plaids, driw your blades, 

F6rward each m4n set ! 
Pibroch of D6niiil Dhu, 

Kn^ for the 6n8et — Scott. 

Wh^ shall the 16ver rest, 

Wh6m the Fates s^ver, 
Fr6m his tme maiden's breast, 

P&rted for 6ver ? 
Wh^ through gr6ve8 de6p and high, 

S6unds the &i billow ; 
Wh^ early violets die 

U'nder the willow. — Soott. 

O'ft have I se^n the sun, 

T6 do her h6nonr. 
Fix himself 4t his noon 

T6 look np6n her, 
A'nd hath gilt ^v^iy grove 

£ Vry hiU nefir her. 
With his flames fr6m above. 

Striving to che6r her. 
A'nd when she {t6m his sight 

Hath herself tiimed, 
H^ as it h&d been night, 

I'n clouds hath mo(imed«^DRAYTON< 
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2. Three measures. Formnlas axxx 3, and ax xx 
3—. 

Pelu^e to thee, isle of the 6oean, 
Peice to thy breezes and billows ! — Byron. 

3. Four measures. Formulas ax xx^, and ax xx 
4—. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live ii6w, 

U'nder the bl688om that h^gs on the boiigh.-*SHAKB8PEAR. 

1. 

Wdrriors or chiefs, should the shkft or the Bw6rd 
Pierce me in le&ding the h6st of the L6rd, 
He^d not the c6rp8e, though a king ^s in your p6th, 
B(iry your ste61 in the b68om8 of G&th. 

2. 

Th6u, who art be&ring my buckler and b6w. 
Should the soldiers of Saul look away fiom the foe, 
Lkj me that m6ment in blo6d at thy fe6t, 
Mine be the do6m that they dare not to me^. 

3. 

F4rewell to dthers, but n^ver we p&rt, 

Heir to my r6yalty, 86n of my he6rt ; 

Bright be the dfadem, boiindless the sw&y. 

Or kingly the de&th that awaits us to-day. — Btron. 

§ 419. VerKi formed upon the Fourth Meamre, or 
X a X. — Yerses of a single measure are equivocal, since 
xax cannot be distinguished &om xa •\-; whilst x a x — 
is identical in form with x a. The general character 
of the yerses in the neighbourhood determines whether 
measures of this sort shall be looked upon as dissyllabic 
or trisyllabic. 
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1. Two measurea. Fonnulas x ax x2y and x a x x 
2— . 

Beside her are laid 

Her in4ttock and spide — 

A16ne she is thdre. 

Her shoiilders are b&re^- 

EVer al6ne 

She m^eth her mo6n. — ^Tbnntson. 

But yainlj thou w&rrest ; 

For thf 8 is al6ne in 

Thy p6wer to d^lare, 

That, in the dim fdiest, 

Thou he4rd*st a low mo&ning. — Colxridgb. 

The blick bands came 6Ter 

The Aipe and their 8n6w; 
With Bo&rbon, the rdver, 

They p&ssed the broad P6. 
We [have] be&ten all fo^men. 

We [have] c&ptured a king. 
We [have] tiimed back on n6 men. 

And a6 let us sing 
■* The Boiiibon for ^ver ! 

Though penniless 611. 
We *Q [have] 6ne more ende&rour 

At y6nder old wlilL 
With [the] Bo6rbon we 11 gither 

At d&y-dawn bef6re 
The gites, and tog^er 

Or bre&k or climb 6'er 
Thew611: on the l&dder 

As mo6ntB each firm fo6t, 
Our Bho6t shall be gl&dder, 

[And] death 6nly be m6te. — 
TheBo6rbonl theBoiirbon! 

Sans coiintiy or h6me. 
We 11 f611ow the Bourbon 

To pl6nder old R6me.**— Btron. 
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2. Three measures. Formulas x a xxS, and x a xx 
3-. 

I Ve foiind out a gift for my fair ; 

I *ve fofind where the wo6d-pigeon8 bre6d : 
Bat 16t me that pKinder forbe&r ; 

She *11 B&y 'twas a b^barons de^ 
He n^^er could be triie, she av^rr^d, 

Who [would] r6b a poor bird of its y6ung ; 
[And] 1 16yed her the m6re when I he4rd 

Such t^demesB f&U from her t6ngue. — Shxnstonb. 
A c6nqueBt how h&rd and how gl6riou8 ; 

Though f&te had fest bo^d her. 

With St^ nine times ro6nd her, 
Yet mdsic and 16ve were Tict6rious. — Popx. 

3. Four measures. Formulas x a x x ^, and x a xx 
4— 

The w6rld will not ch&nge, and her he&rt will not breik. 

Tbnnyson. 
Remember the glories of Brian the br^ye*— Moorb. 

Oh hdsh thee, mj b4bie, thy sire was a knfght. 
Thy m6ther a l^y both 16Yely and bright : 
The wo6ds and the gl^ns and the t6wers whkdi we 8e6, 
They W are bel6nging, dear b&bie, to the6. — Scott. 

I ask not the pleasures that riches supply. 

My sabre must win what the weaker must buy : 

[It] shall win the fair bride with her long flowing hair. 

And many a maid from her mother shall tear. 

I love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 

[Her] caresses shall lull me, her music shall soothe. 

[Let] her bring to my chamber the many-toned lyie. 

And sing me a song on the fall of her sire. — Byron. 

Oh ! yoiing Lochinviir is come 6ut of the w^ : 

Through 411 the wide border his ste^s are the b6st ; 

And, s4ye his good bro&dsword, he weapons had n6ne. 

He r6de all unarmed, and he r6de all al6ne. 

So faithful in luve, and so g&Uant in w4r, 

[Did] ye e'^r hear of bridegroom like yo6ng Lochinydr ? — Scott. 
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[ThaniLB,] my L6id,for your y^^son ; for finer nor fitter 

Ne'er ringed in the f6re8t nor 8m6ked on the pUtter : 

The fl^sh was a picture for painters to st6dy. 

The fit was so white, and the leka. was so riiddy. 

[Though] my 8t6mach was sh^rp, I could scirce help regretting 

To spoil such a delicate picture hy eating.— (Goldsmith. 

§ 420. Verses formed upon the Fifth Measure, or 
X X a. 

1 . Fonnula x x cl. 

As ye swe6p 

Through the de6p. — Campbell. 

For practical purposes a pair of lines of tliis formula 
is dealt with as if it constituted a single Terse 

As ye 8we6p, through the de^p. 

2. Formula xx ay.^. 

In my r^ shall he se^n 

The rev6nge of a que6n. — Addison. 

See the sn4kes that they re&r. 

How they hiss in the air ! — ^Dryoen. 

3. Formula x xa x 3. 

And the sp&rkles that fl&sh from their 6yes ! — Dryobn. 

Lines of these two formulas are intermixed ; as, 

See the sn&kes how they rear, 
How they hiss in the air. 
And the spirkles that flish fix>m their 6yes ! 

Dryobn. 

4. Formula x x a x 4. 

And the king seized a flimheau with ze&l to destr6y. 

Dryobn. 

There is generally an intermixture of measures, x x a 
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and X a x,in. lines of this formula ; since the omission 

of a single syllable will convert 

X X <i X X d X X a X X d 
into 

X a X X €1 X X a X x a, 

as may be seen by separating the measures differently. 

1. 
The Ass^an came d6wn like a w61f on the f61d. 
And his c6hort8 were glebing in p6rple and g6]d : 
And the ahe^ of the spe&n was like Bt&r« vu the s^ 
When the bl6e wave rolls nightly on de^ Galilei. 

2. 
Like the leiyes of the f6iest when siimmer is gre^ 
That hdst with their b&nnen at s^set were se^ : 
Like the le&ves of the f6rest when a^tunm is bl6wn 
That h68t on the m6rrow lay withered and Btr6wn. 

3. 
For the A'ngel of De4th spread his wings on the bl^ 
And bre&thed in the face of the f6e as he pkssed ; 
And the 6yes of the sleepers wazM de&dly and chill, 
And their he&rts but once he&ved, and for ^er grew still. 

4. 

And th^ lay the ste^d with his n^stnl all wide ; 
Bat through it there r611'd not the bre&th of his pride : 
And the fo4m of his g&sping lay ^hite on the tdrf^ 
And c6ld as the spr&y of the r6ck-beating siirf. 

5. 
And th^ lay the rider distorted and p61e. 
With the d6w on his br6w, and the rdst on his mail ; 
And the t6nts were all silent, the banners al(3ne, 
The l&nces nnlifted, the trumpet unbl6wn. 

6. 
And the widows of A'shor are loiid in their wail. 
And the idols are br6ke in the t^ple of B&al, 
And the might of the Gentile unBm(3te by the sw6rd 
Bath mflted like 8n6w in the gl&nce of the L6rd. — Btbom. 

T 
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5. Formula x x ax 5, Eajre, if occuning at alL 

%, Formula x x a x Q* Bare, if oocurring at all. 

7. Formula x x a x7. Lines of this sort, when they 

oocur, are to be looked upon as consisting of two lines 

reduced to a single verse by the omission of the rhyme. 

Now he r6de on the wives of the wide-rolling s^ | and 
he f6iiiged ar6nnd like a h&wk. 

§ 421. Lines or verses grouped together constitute 
stanzas, couplets^ triplets. It is only a few of the En- 
glish metres that are known by fi[xed names. These are 
as follows : — 

1. Ga^^s Stanza. — Lines of three measures, x ct, with 
alternate rhymes. The odd {i, e. the Ist and 3rd) rhymes 
double. 

rTwas when the seas were roaring 

With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclined. 

2. Common OtioByUahics. (§ 414. 4.) — Four measures, 
X Oj with rhyme, and (unless the rhymes be double) eight 
syllables (octo syllahas). — Butler's "Hudibras," Scott's 
poems, " The Giaour," and other poems of Lord Byron. 

3. Elegiac Octosyllabics, — Same as the last^ except 
that the rhymes are regularly alternate, and the verses 
arranged in stanzas. 

And on her lover*s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold. 
And iar across the hills they went, 

In that new world which now is old: 
Across the hills and &r away, 

Beyond their utmost purple rim. 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess followed him. — TaNNVSON. 
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4. Odosyllahic Triplets. — Three rhymes in succesdoiu 
Qenerally arranged as stanzas. 

I blest them, and they wandered on ; 
I spoke, but answer came there none : 
The doll and bitter voice was gone.^TBNNTSON. 

5. Blank Verse, — Five measures, x a, without rhyme. 
« Paradise Lost," Young's « Night Thoughts," Cowper's 
** Task." 

6. Heroic Couplets, — Five measures, x a, with pairs 
of rhymes. Chaucer, Denham, Dryden, Waller, Pope, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, Byron, Moore, Shelley, &c. This is 
the common metre for narrative, didactic, and descrip- 
tive poetry. 

7. Heroic Triplets, — Five measures, x a. Three 
rh3an^ in succession. Arranged in stanzas. This 
metre is sometimes interposed among heroic couplets. 

8. Elegiacs, — Five measures, xa; with regularly 
alternate rhymes, and arranged in stanzas. 

The cnrfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o^er the lea, 

The ploughman homewards plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. — Gray. 

9. Bhymes Royal. — Seven lines of heroics, with the 
last two rhymes in succession, and the first five recur- 
ring at intervals. 

This Troilas, in gift of curtesie. 

With hank on hond, and with a huge rout 

Of knightes, rode, and did her company. 
Passing all through the valley &r about ; 
And further would have ridden out of doubt. 

Full faine and woe was him to gone so sone ; 

But turn he must, and it was eke to doen. — Chaucbr. 

This metre was common with the writers of the 
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earlier part of Queen Elizabeth's reigB. It admits of 
varieties according to the distribution of the first five 
rhymes. 

10. Ottava Bima. — A metre with an Italian name, 
and borrowed from Italy, where it is nsed generaUj for 
narrative poetry. The " Morgante Maggiore" of 'Pulci, 
the "Orlando Innamorato" of Bojardo, the *^ Orlando 
Furioso** of Ariosto, the " Gierusalemme Liberata** of 
Tasso, are all written in this metre. Besides this, the 
two chief epics of Spain and Portugal respectively (the 
"Araucana^ and the '^ Lusiados ") are thus composed. 
Hence it is a form of poetry which is Continental 
rather than English, and naturalized rather than in- 
digenous. The stanza consists of eight lines of heroics, 
the six first rhyming alternately, the two last in 
succession. 

ArriTed there, a prodigious noise he heart. 

Which suddenly along the for^t q>read ; 
Whereat from out his quiver he prepares 

An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head ; 
And, lo I a monstrous herd of swine appears. 

And onward rushes with tempestuous tread. 
And to the fountain's brink predselj pours, 
So that the giant *s join'd by all the boars. 

MorganU Maggiore (Ld. Btron^s Trandaiion)^ 

11. Term Rima, — Like the last, borrowed both in 
name and nature from the Italian, and scarcely yet 
naturalized in England. 

The Spirit of the fenrent days of old. 

When words were things that came to pass, and Thought 

Flashed o^er the future, bidding men behold 
Their children's children's doom already brought 

Forth from the abyss of Time which is to be, 

The Chaos of events where lie half- wrought 
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Shapes that must nndeigo mortality : 

What the great seers of Israel wore within. 
That Spirit was on them and is on me ; 

And if, Cassandra-like, amidst the din 

Of conflicts, none will hear, or hearing heed 
This voice from out the Wilderness, the sin 

Be theirs, and my own feelings be my meed. 
The only gaerdon I have ever known. 

12. Alexandrines, — Six measures, x a, generally (per- 
haps always) witli rhyme. The name is said to be taken 
from the fact that early romances upon the deeds of 
Alexander of Macedon, of great popularity, were writ- 
ten in this metre. One of the longest poems in the 
English language is in Alexandrines, viz, Drayton's 
" Poly-olbion," quoted in .§ 417. 6. 

13. Spenserian Stanza, — A stanza consisting of nine 
lines, the eight first heroics, the last an Alexandrine. 

It hath been through all ages ever seen. 
That with the prize of arms and chivalrie 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 
And that for reason^s special privitie ; 
For either doth on other much rely. 
For he meseems most fit the fsiir to serve . 
That can her best defend from villanie ; 
And she most fit his service doth deserve. 
That fieurest is, and from her £uth will never swerve. 

Spenser. 

" Ohilde Harold" and other important poems are com- 
posed in the Spenserian stanza. 

14. Service Metre, — Couplets of seven measures, x a. 
This is the common metre of the Psalm yersions. It is 
also called Common Measure, or Long Measure. (See 
§ 417. 7). In this metre there is always a pause after 

T 3 
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the fourth measure, and many grammarians consider 
that with that pause the line ends. According to this 
view, the serrice metre does not consistvof two long 
lines with seven measures each ; but of four short ones, 
with four and three measures each altematelj. The 
Psalm versions are printed so as to exhibit this pause or 
break. 

The Lord descended from above, | and bow*d the heavens most high. 

And underneath his feet He cast | the darkness of the sky. 

On Chenibs and on Seraphim | full royally He rode. 

And on the wings of mighty winds | came flying all abroad. 

Stbrnhold and Hopkins. 

In this matter the following distinction is convenient. 
When the last syllable of the fourth measure (i. e. the 
eighth syllable in the line) in the one verse rhymes with 
the corresponding syllable in the other, the long verse 
should be looked upon as broken up into two short 
ones ; in other words, the couplets should be dealt with 
as a stanza. Where there is no rhyme except at the 
seventh measure, the verse should remain undivided. 
Thus: 

Turn, gentle hermit of the glen, | and guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale | with hospitable ray — 

constitute a single couplet of two lines, the number of 
rhymes being two. But, 

Turn, gentle hermit of the dale. 

And guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale ^ 

With hospitable ray. — ^Qoldsmith. 

constitute a stanza of four lines, the number of rhymes 
being four. 

15. Ballad Stanza, — Service metre broken up in the 
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way josfc indicated. Goldsmith's ''Edwin and Angelina/' 

16. Fordterer'a Measure, — Alexandrines and service 
metre alternately. Found in the poetry of Henry the 
Eighth's time. 

No other amongst the numerous English metres have 
hitherto received names. 

§ 422. Licences. — It rarely happens that, even in the 
most regular metres, the same measure is exclusively 
adhered to throughout. Instead of 

There c6mes the squall more bl&ck than night. 
Before the Adrian gale — 

the author writes 

There c6me8 the squ&Il bldcker than niglit, 
Before the Adrian gale. — ^Macaulay. 

substituting a xfor x a, and giving variety to his verse. 
Again, in the following line from Marlow, we find a x 
in the place of x a. 

l^raniB swim safest in a piirple flo6d. 

By referring to some of the previous examples the 
reader will find that in several quotations certain sylla- 
bles are enclosed in brackets [ ]. All these were super- 
numerary syllables, admitted by a certain allowable 
latitude, and constituting Metrical Licences. Sometimes 
the substitution of one measure for another is a matter 
of necessity ; sometimes it is done intentionally, for the 
sake of avoiding monotony. In this latter case it is an 
ornamental licence. The numerous forms of metrical 
licence are best learned by practice upon a variety of 
metres, the works of difierent authors. 
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§ 423. SymTMtrical Metres, — Allowing for the indif- 
ference of the number of syllables in the last measure, 
it is evident that in all lines where the measures are dis- 
syllabic the syllables will be a multiple of the accents, 
t. e, they will be twice as numerous. Hence, with three 
accents there are six syllables ; with four accents ei^ht 
syllables, <&c. 

Similarly, in all lines where the measures are trisyl- 
labic the syllables will also be multiples of the accents, 
i, e, they will be thrice as numerous. Hence, with three 
accents there will be nine syllables, with four accents 
, twelve syllables, and with seven accents twenty-one syl- 
lables. 

Lines of this sort may be called symmetrical. 

§ 424. Unsymmdrical Metre, — Lines, where the syl- 
lables are not a multiple of the accents, may be called 
Unsymmetrical. Occasional specimens of such lines oc- 
cur (as may be seen from several of the examples 
already quoted) interspersed amongst others of symme- 
trical character. Where this^'occurs the general character 
of the versification may be considered as symmetrical 
also. 

The case, however, is different where the whole cha- 
racter of the versification is unsymmetrical, as it is in 
the greater part of Coleridge's " Christabell" and Byron's 
« Siege of Corinth." 

In the yhx since J^sus di^d for in6n. 

Eighteen hiindred ye&rs and t^n, 

W6 were a g&llant cOTipan^, 

Riding o^er 14nd and s&iling o^er s^i. 

Oil! but w6 went m^rril;^ ! 

We f6rded the river, and dumb the high hill, 

Never our steads for a d4y stood still. 
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Whether we 14y in the c4ye or the sh^d, 
Onr sle^ fell 86ft on the h&rdest b^d ; 
Whether we -c^uchM on onr r6ngh cap6te, 
Or the r6ugher pl&nk of our gliding b6at ; 
Or str6tch*d on the be^ch or our s&ddles spread 
As a pillow bene&th the resting h6ad, • 
Fr6ah we w6ke up6n the m6rrow. 
All our thoughts and w6rd8 had sc6pe, 
W6 had h^th and w6 had h6pe, 
T6il and tr&yel, biit no sorrow. 

These lines are naturally trisyllabic ; from any mea- 
sure of which one of the unaccented syllables may be 
ejected. Where they are symmetrical they are so by 
accident. A metrical fiction, that conveniently illus- 
trates their structure, is the doctrine that they are line^ 
farmed upon measure x a x, for which either x x a or 
ax X may he sv^stUutedj and from which either ax or x a 
may he formed hy ejection of either the first or last un- 
accented syllable, 

§ 425. Convertible Metres, — Such a line as 

Ere her &ithless sons betray'd her 

may be read in two ways. We may either lay full stress 
upon the word ere, and read 

E're her faithless 86ns betr&y*d her ; 

or we may lay little or no stress upon either ere or her, 
reserving the full accentuation for the syllable faith- in 
faithlesSj in which case the reading would be 

Ere her faithless s6ns betrayed her. 

Lines of this sort may be called examples of convertible 
metreSf since by changing the accent a dissyllabic line 
may be converted into one partially trisyllabic, and vice 
versd. 
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This property of convertibility is explained by the 
&ct of accentuation being a relative qtudiiy. In ihe 
example before us ere is sufficiently strongly accented 
to stand in contrast to her, but it is not sufficiently 
strongly accented to stand upon a par with ihe faith- in 
faithless if decidedly pronounced. 

The real character of convertible lines is determined 
from the character of the lines with which they are asso- 
ciated. That the second mode of reading the line in 
question is the proper one, may be shewn by reference 
to the stanza wherein it occurs. 

Let E'rin remember her d&ys of 6Id, 

Ere her &(thless B6n8 betr&jM her. 
When M&Lachi w6ie the c6Ilar of g61d« 

Which he w6n from the pr6ud inv&der. 

Again, such a line as 

For the glory I have lost, 
although it may be read 

For the gl6ry I' have 16st, 

would be read improperly. The stanza wherein it oc- 
curs is essentially dissyllabic {ax). 

He6d, oh he6d my fital Bt6ry ! 

I' am H6sier^s injured gh6st, 
C6me to se^ for fdme and glory — 

F6r the gl6ry I' have 16Bt. 

§ 426. Metrical and GrammaJtioal Combinations, — 
Words, or parts of words, that are combined as measures, 
are words, or parts of words, combined metrically , or in 
metrical comMnation, 

Syllables combined as words, or words combined as 
portions of a sentence, are syllables and words gramma^ 
ticaUy ccymhined, or in grammatical combination* 
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The syllables ere herfaitk- form a metrical combina- 
tion. 

The words her faithless sons form a grammatical com- 
bination. 

When the syllables contained in the same measure 
(or connected metrically) are also contained in the same 
construction (or connected grammatically), the metrical 
and the grammatical combinations coincide. Such is 
the case with the line 

Remember | the gl6rie8 | of Brian | the Biive ; 

where the same division separates both the measure 
and the subdiyisions of the sense, inasmuch as the word 
the is connected with the word glories equally in gram- 
mar and in metre, in syntax and in prosody. So is of 
with Brian, and the with Brave, 

Contrast with this such a line as 

« 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound. 

Here the metrical division is one thing, the grammatical 
division another, and there is no coincidence. 
Metrical, 

A chief I tain t6 | the High | lands b6and. 

Grammatical^ 

A chieftain | to the Highlands | bound. 

In the following stanza the coincidence of the metri- 
cal and grammatical combination is nearly complete : — 

To irras ! to inns ! The s^s, they rdam 

0*^r hfll, and d&le, and glen : 
The king is de&d, and time is c6me 

To choijse a chi^f ag4in. 
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In 

W&iriorB or chi6&, should the shift or the ww6ti 
Pierce me in leading the h6Bt of the L6rdf 
He^ not the c6rpBe, though a king *b in jour p&th, 
B6ry your ste^l in the h^soms of G&th. — Btron. 

there is a non-coincidenoe equally complete. 

§ 427. Rhythm — The character of a metre is marked 
and prominent in proportion as the metrical and the 
grammatical combinations coincide. The extent to 
which the measure a x x\a the basis of the stanza last 
quoted is concealed bj the antagonism of the metre and 
the construction. K it were not for the axiom, that 
every meire u to he considered uniform untU there is 
proof to the contrary, the lines might be divided thus : — 

ax, X a, XX a, x x a, 

ax, X ax, X ax, X a, 

ax, X a, X X a, XX a, 

ax, X ax, xax, X a* 
The yarietj which arises in versification £rom the 
different degrees of the coincidence and non-coincidence 
between the metrical and grammatical combinations 
may be called Rhythm, - 



THE END. 
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Elements of English Grammar, for the Use of Ladies* Schools. 
By Dr, R, G. Latham, F.R,S, Fcap. %vo. Is. M, cloth. 

Instead of a mere dry classification of words and roles, often difficult 
> be understood, it gives a philosophical yiew of the whole subject, and 
St with so much clearness as to assist the reason no less than the memory, 
he first part gires the history of our language and traces ks formation 
om the German tribes who successively conquered and settled in our 
land. In the third part, which treats of declension and conjugation, 
le connexion of these subjects with the rules of euphony, is shown in a 
3ry lucid and interesting manner. We think this little work will prove 
boon to mothers and instructors, and invest with interest a branch of 
lucation which has often proved one of the most uninviting steps in the 
■dder of learning." — Quarterly Educational Magazine, No. VIII. 



^dements of English Grammar, for Commercial Schools. By 
Dr. R, G. Latham, F.B.S. Fcap. Svo, Is. 6c?. cloth. 

he first part of this grammar contains, besides a concise history of the 
•igin and changes of the language, an enumeration of the places where 
is at present universally or partially spoken. The section on Sounds 
ttd Letters includes a condensation of the treatise prefixed to Walker's 
►ictionary', and settles the pronunciation of many doubtful words by a 
iference to the best modern usage. The fundamental principles of the 
nguage are elucidated in the sections on Infection and Derivation, and 
1 Syntax. 

^irst Outlines of Logic, applied to Grammar and Etymology. 
By Dr. B. G. Latham, F.B.S. 12mo. Is. Gd. cloth. 

■he design of this little book (which is an introduction or companion to 
Inglish Grammar) is to present a view of the first part of Logic, — that 
hich relates to isolated propositions, — sufficient to enable the student of 
rammar to conceive accurate notions of the functions performed in dis- 
>urse by the difierent parts of speech. 



'he English Language. By Dr. B. G. Latham, F. B. S. Third 

Edition. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

1 this work, the History of the English Language is traced from its 
jmote origin, through its successive changes and periods, to its present 
ate. The nature of its connexion with all the languages, which either 
)rm its basis or have been in any degree incorporated with it, is minutelj 
etailed. The historical portion is everywhere illustrated by extracts 
om primitive books, records, and inscriptions; by analogies drawn from 
le Sanskrit, and classical languages, and from the Gothic, Celtic, and 
clavonic dialects of ancient and modem Europe; and by comparative 
italogues of derivations, affinities, and provincialisms. 
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TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY. 



Exercises in Logic; designed for the Use of Students in ColtegM 
.B!/J.T.GTay,_Ph.D. 12mo. Price Ss.Gd. cloth. 

This work, bsBides the exercises, contains an exposition of the prii 
of Scholastic Logic. Its pecallarity consists in copionsly illustrating 
every part of the subject by examples, given after each chapter, and, in 
the form of rccapitulaiy exercises after each section It may be called a 
" tical Logic, tiic principles, as soon as learned, being impressed on Che 
I by numerous familiar instances of their application. At each step 
of his progress, tlie student is required to state how the examples placed 
before Mm illustrate or violate the rules and formulae of nght reasoning. 



Formal Logic; or. The Calculus of Inference, Necessary and 
Frobabk. By Augustus Be Morgan, Professor of Ma- 
thematics in University College, Lor^on. 8vo. 12s. 

The first chapter of this work (_Firsl Notions) is an elementary introduc- 
tion to ordinary l^^io, ■which first appeared in a separate form. With the 
second chapter. Oil OlQecla,Jdeas and Names; part of the seventh, Ob 
the Arislaletiaa Svttogismt part of the eleventh, On Induction; the 
twelfth. On Old Lopical Terms) ; and the thirteenth. On faUaciet— it 
forms a work on ordinary logic, independent of the rest. The remainder 
of the work is devoted to the development of two new views. The first, 
tliat in which contrary terms ore considered as formally admissible, and 
all modes of predication are adopted, whether tlic terms be the tenai of 
the conclusion, or their contraries. Tlie second, in which the proposition 
is made nujnericalty definite, the number of instances of which affirmation 
or denial is made, taking Che place of the ojl or some of the ordinary 
logical proposition. All cases in which inference can be made are demon- 
stratively collected, and the particular cases wliich form the ordinary 
BysCem of syllogism are shown to be contained in the system. Two 
dianlers are devoted to the explanation of probability and its mathema- 
ticu application to questions of probable inference. The new matter 
which this work contains is pointed out by Italics in the table <rf Contenla. 
In an Appendix is contained the author's fiual reply to the charges made 
against him hy Sir William Hamilton of Kdinburgh. 



A Collection of Poetry for the Practice of Elocution, made for 
the Jise of the Ladies' College. Bg F. W. Newman, Professor of 
T.atin in University College, London. Fcap.Svo. Ch>th2s.6d. 

Tliis selection of poetry has Itcon made simply with a view to facility of 
elocution. The various pieces are selected cliiefly from modem authors; 
the collection is therefore, to a great ' ' ' 
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